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A pre-St’ Datrioks day surprise 
JPR and the SOU Program Board Present 


“Celtic Caribbean” The Irish Times 


“Percussion instruments invoking 
energy that would put Riverdance 
to shame.” Dublin Event Guide 


“Their gigs are as exhilarating as a 
mardi-gras ...fans go wild with 
joy.” Hot Press (Dublin) 


“Kila takes traditional (Irish) music 
and shakes the daylights out of 
it.” Rock ‘n’ Reel (U.K.) 


“Kila's sound is wild Celtic dance 
music with tribal drumming. 
Dirty Linen 


the now-cobtro, aucrant, pruwal, africowy, corihlean, awd chant of 


Momentum is building fast for Kila, a seven piece Dublin, Ireland band at 
the cutting edge of progressive, Irish-language music. With a swirling 
neo-Celtic sound (played mostly on traditional instruments), a hypnotic 
percussive undercurrent and an occasional reggae-like chant (in Irish) 
they've just gone “Gold” in Ireland. Come celebrate Kila’s very first U.S. 
tour as they stop in Southern Oregon for a pre-St. Patrick’s Day surprise. 


SOU Music Recital Hall (General Admission) 


Friday, March 13. 89m 


General $16 - SOU Students and Children (0-12) $11 


Tickets: Cripple Creek Music, Ashland; SOU Raider Aid 
or by calling 541-552-6461 


ESE 


Alice Di Micele performs this month in 
Ashland. See Artscene, p. 28. 


Visit us on the 
World Wide Web 


http://www.jeffnet.org 
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Public nroadeasting Sells. (Out?) 


As public bfoadeastingi in both television and radio struggles to adapt to the economics of an era of declining 
federal support, new alliances and marketing strategies have developed. Is this a creative, healthy solution to 
a difficult funding problem? Or is it the destruction of one of our country’s most vital resources? In this 
controversial essay, James Ledbetter examines these trends and their implications. 


10 
On the WAHM Path 


March is Women’s History Month, and the history of the workplace has been a difficult one for American 
women. As progress is slowly made against discrimination and wage differentials, other conflicts arise: 
notably the conflict between the demands of mothering and career. An increasing number of women seek to 
balance career and family by becoming work-at-home mothers (WAHMs). Eric Alan talks with author Liz 
Folger, an expert on the trend, about the issues and challenges involved. 
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Ronald Kramer 


TUNED IN 


Has Public Broadcasting 


Sold (Out)? 


Tn November a friend at one of the public 

radio networks sent me by email James 
LLedbetter’s “Public Broadcasting Sells. 
(Out?)” article which had just been published 
in The Nation. I immediately contacted the 
publishers to request reprint rights for the 
piece and we are reprinting 
it in this month’s Jefferson 
Monthly. Ledbetter’s arti- 
cle is drawn from his new 
book, Made Possible By..., 
devoted to this subject. I 
have to confess that an as- 
yet-unfulfilled New Year’s 
resolution is to find the 
book and read it. 

I don’t entirely agree 
with Ledbetter but I don’t 
entirely disagree either. In 
any event, I thought he 
thoughtfully raised an 
issue of sufficient weight 
that we should publish it. 

Ledbetter correctly di- 
agnoses impetus for public 
television’s rush to realize income from mar- 
keting deals as a response to Congressional 
pressure to eliminate public broadcasting’s 
federal appropriations. Indeed, less than 
three years ago very prominent members of 
Congress very pointedly told the public 
broadcasting industry that the federal gov- 
ernment had spent significant funds to help 
launch public radio and television but that 
they expected successful enterprises, such 
as had been developed, to leverage their po- 
sitions and develop broader revenues to min- 
imize the ongoing need for federal support. 
While it is an open question whether that 
Congressional “advice” represents national 
policy (since it was not embodied in any way 
in legislation), it is hardly fair to chastise 
public broadcasting for attempting to exe- 
cute what the leadership of the Congres- 
sional committees responsible for public 
broadcasting “advised.” 


Se 


| DON’T BELIEVE THAT IT IS 
HEALTHY FOR A PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING STATION TO 
ENGAGE IN MAJOR ACTIVITIES 
WHICH ARE UNRELATED TO 
THEIR MISSION JUST BECAUSE 
THOSE ACTIVITIES MAY BE 
PROFITABLE AND MIGHT HELP 
SUPPORT MISSION-RELATED 
BROADCASTING ACTIVITIES. 


But this problem is much older and 
much broader. The question of how to pay 
for noncommercial broadcasting started 
when the first radio station signed on—be- 
cause it had no commercials. That question 
has endured for seven decades. Indeed, pub- 
lic broadcasting was 
founded in 1967 to redress 
the programming imbal- 
ance and omissions which 
were perceived to have de- 
veloped in an increasingly 
commercially dominated 
broadcasting industry. 
Having caused a noncom- 
mercial alternative to be 
newly founded in 1967, 
the federal government 
straddled the fence on 
methods for generating in- 
come to support this non- 
commercial service and we 
have all been struggling 
with the vagaries of irreg- 
ular, uncertain federal ap- 
propriations, proposed federally-sponsored 
“trust funds,” membership and underwrit- 
ing income and corollary revenues (such as 
marketing income) ever since. Public radio 
is less guilty (and less successful I might 
add) at generating corollary revenues than 
public television; but the Public Radio 
Music Source and the Wireless catalogue 
sales operation of Minnesota Public Radio 
are both examples of public radio’s at- 
tempts at developing corollary income. 

I don’t happen to think that income 
from corollary ventures is necessarily “bad.” 
At JPR we produce public concerts as a rev- 
enue-generating mechanism and I think 
that’s healthy. We do so only with artists 
whose music would normally be heard on 
JPR and we make it possible for our listen- 
ers to hear these artists in live performance 
when, in many instances, it is doubtful that 
could happen without our participation. 


At the same time JPR would never spon- 
sor a concert by an artist whose music we 
wouldn’t broadcast. I would have no prob- 
lem publishing and selling a book based 
upon programming which is heard over 
JPR. I wouldn’t want for us to sell books by 
a top-selling author whose work was not 
identified with our regular programming in 
some way. In other words, I believe there 
are many ways of successfully performing 
upon one’s mission and our operating ac- 
tivities can embrace multiple means of 
doing so. I don’t believe that it is healthy 
for a public broadcasting station to engage 
in major activities which are unrelated to 
their mission just because those activities 
may be profitable and might help support 
mission-related broadcasting activities. In 
my view the marketing “deals” in which 
public broadcasting is increasingly engaged 
don’t always meet that test. 

There’s one other factor as well. In read- 
ing James Ledbetter’s article you will note 
that it is the largest public television sta- 
tions which are predominantly involved in 
these marketing undertakings. Indeed, it is 
the largest public television stations (and to 
a far lesser extent the largest public radio 
stations) which have consistently been push- 
ing for authority to either more liberally in- 
terpret on-air underwriting or actually to 
convert public broadcasting to “limited com- 
mercial” status. The bottom line is that 
these very large stations—unlike the remain- 
der of the nation’s public radio and public 
television stations—tend to operate in the 
rarified air of highly competitive, major mar- 
ket broadcasting economics and they have 
caught the scent of the money and power 
which that culture exudes. Because those 
public television stations also tend to be the 
source of much of America’s domestically- 
produced public television programming, 
these stations have a high degree of influ- 
ence within the public television community. 

There clearly are no simple solutions to 
be found to this issue. I think James Ledbet- 
ter’s critical appraisal is worthwhile reading 
for citizens and for our nation’s policy mak- 
ers. For us, here at Jefferson Public Radio, 
faithfulness to our mission is everything. 
And, to the degree Ledbetter has properly 
identified a problem, we think the solution 
is to be found in that principle—along with 
the federal government's continued, thought- 
ful participation in public broadcasting. 


Ronald Kramer is JPR’s Executive Director. 
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MARCH 6, 7, 8 


GRANTS PASS - MEDFORD - ASHLAND 
Victor Steinhardt plays 
Mozart 


ALSO Saint-Saéns - Hanson - Sibelius 


Tickets: 770-6012 
APRIL 4 


Mozart Magic 


All Mozart Gala 


CRATERIAN GINGER ROGERS THEATRE 


Tickets: 779-3000 


Nancy 


Rose 


AMTA 


Reiki Master 
Swedish Massage 
Deep Tissue 
Lomi Lomi 


*Mention this ad to 
receive $10” off 
your first visit 


(541) 482-2994 
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x 3 Pepper Trail 


Picking Up the Pieces 


‘A na recent flight back to the Rogue 
Hiattey from Portland, I tucked myself 

into a window seat and watched the 
Cascades creep past, 25,000 feet below. The 
shining peaks of Mt. Hood, Mt. Jefferson, 
and the Three Sisters were dazzling, and 
seemed to fill the blue sky with soundless 
music. But as my eyes dropped from the 
pure and unmarked spires, the harmony 
died away. Everywhere, the forests which 
naturally reached graceful fingers toward 
the peaks were hacked into patterns carved 
by no avalanche or stubborn ridge of rock. 
Blank white rectangles were stamped 
across the mountains, a mass of unhealed 
wounds crudely stitched together by road 
scars. With their awesome disregard for the 
language of the land and the rules of its 
grammar, these clearcuts might as well have 
been incised by a spaceship in contemptu- 
ous orbit. 

In my imagination, I flipped perspective 
and examined the landscape from ground 
level—real ground level, where a red-backed 
vole hesitated at the shore of a sea of 
stumps. Biologists have found that these 
roly-poly forest mice avoid clearcuts, and re- 
search in Southern Oregon revealed the un- 
expected reason. The voles are mightily 
fond of truffles, the underground fungi that 
exist in complex symbiosis with our ancient 
forest conifers. At the abrupt edge of a 
clearcut, the sun strikes the forest full in 
the face, and winds penetrate among the 
trees. The humid microclimate of the forest 
is drastically changed, and among the casu- 
alties are the moisture-loving truffles. They 
persist only deep in the forest, far from the 
harsh environment of the edge, and the 
voles retreat with them. The truffles, the 
voles, and countless other forest species are 
victims of that most insidious product of 
human activity: fragmentation. 

Almost everything that technological 
humanity does in the landscape causes frag- 
mentation; that is, reduces the integrity and 
connectedness of ecosystems. Build a road 
down the middle of a forested valley, and a 


solid block of habitat is dissected into two 
halves. Carry out a program of clearcuts, 
and a forest is reduced to a tattered patch- 
work. Build a subdivision, and soil is sealed 
beneath asphalt, permanently changing 
drainage patterns. Every development af- 
fects the natural flow of organisms and en- 
vironmental processes, and we are only just 
beginning to understand the countless ways 
in which this changes the rules governing 
ecological systems. 

To be sure, fragmentation helps some 
species. These tend to be wandering oppor- 
tunists, like starlings and possums and star 
thistle—organisms that are usually thought 
of as pests or weeds. Fragmentation hurts 
other species, like spotted owls and elk and 
Port Orford cedar. These are usually organ- 
isms that we associate with wilderness, or 
at least wildness—that is, with healthy, well- 
functioning, and long-established ecosys- 
tems. Universal in occurrence and often un- 
predictable in effect, fragmentation has be- 
come one of the central concerns of my 
particular branch of science, conservation 
biology. 

The current flurry of fragmentation re- 
search is an example of how science reflects 
society’s concerns. Four hundred years ago, 
Galileo challenged the view of the earth as 
the center of the universe at the same time 
as the Renaissance challenged the role of 
the church as the center of society. Dar- 
win’s ideas on the survival of the fittest won 
acceptance as England faced the harsh eco- 
nomic realities of the Industrial Revolution. 
Einstein’s Theory of Relativity seemed per- 
fectly in tune with the rejection of all con- 
ventions by avant-garde artists in the early 
20th century. In much the same way, the 
concept of fragmentation has resonance far 
beyond science; indeed, it echoes through- 
out modern life. 

In almost every possible way, our lives 
today are fragmented. Nearly 20% of Amer- 
icans move every year. Half of marriages 
end in divorce. Television and advertising 
bombard us with frenetic, disconnected 


eee 


messages. Time for calm reflection has dis- 
appeared as the demands of work and 
scheduled “leisure” keep us rushing from 
one activity to the next. Technical innova- 
tions like fax machines and email don’t ac- 
tually save time; instead, they compress it, 
shortening deadlines and increasing stress. 
Financial markets reward managers who 
maximize quarterly profits, not those who 
develop sustainable strategies. Economic 
globalization encourages corporations 
to treat employees like any other commod- 
ity, and job security has become a thing 
of the past. Political debate has been re- 
duced to sound bites, and 30-second attack 
ads have replaced reasoned discourse. At- 
tention Deficit Disorder, characterized by 
hyperactivity and inability to concentrate, is 
recognized as a national epidemic. Is it any 
wonder? 

Conservation biology is discovering that 
habitat fragmentation harms environmental 
integrity and ecological health in a bewil- 
dering variety of ways. What of the damage 
done by these other forms of fragmenta- 
tion—fragmentation of personal relation- 
ships, of social and economic interdepen- 
dence, of attention itself? For the most part, 
these ills are presently accepted as if they 
were inevitable, and their malignant effects 
on our lives are undiagnosed. 

This attitude ignores that most unique, 
most precious, and most under-used gift of 
being human-our ability to choose. There 
is nothing inevitable about the way that our 
lives are fragmented, and there is nothing 
inevitable about the way we fragment the 
earth. We are free to choose a better 
course. We can’t stop all habitat fragmen- 
tation, but we can lay our hand on the land 
in a more conscious and caring way. We 
can’t restore wilderness across the land- 
scape, but we can repair some of the dam- 
age we’ve done, and we can preserve the 
precious wildlands that remain. We can’t 
abolish distraction, but we can choose ac- 
tivities that foster the development of com- 
munity, that promote connection rather 
than alienation, that are active rather than 
passive. In short, we can assert control over 
the activities and institutions—whether they 
be personal, political, economic, or social~ 
that are fragmenting our lives and our 
planet. 

As my plane circled in toward Medford, I 
was treated to a sweeping view of the com- 
munities of the Rogue Valley, and of the 
great Cascade and Siskiyou forests all 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 27 
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Whale watch from your room 


Sea Crest Motel 


Spectacular Ocean Vie 


In room coffee 


Conveniently located to beach access & hiking trails 


Small pets welcome 
Fish nearby streams 


44 Hwy 101, South 


EMAIL seacrest@harborside.com (YAY ,Y Toll Free Reservations 888-332-3040 


P.0. BOX"C” Port Orford, OR 


CRATERIAN PERFORMANCES Presents 


HBO CNN DIS 
Surf waves at Hubbard’s Creek Beach 


$41-332-3040 


Quiet 


AN EVENING OF IRISH MUSIC FEATURING 


men of worth 


Donnie Macdonald 


octave mandolin, accordion, guitar, bodhran, vocals 


James Keigher 


guitar, mandolin, bodhran, vocals 


molly mckissick 


Celtic harp 


pat o’scannelL 


pennywhistle, guitar vocals 


john taylor 


Irish fiddle 


Tuesday, March 17: 8pm 
Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater 
Tickets: $12 . $15 - $18 

Available at the Craterian Theater Box Office 
Call 541-779-3000 for further information 
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A unique day spa offering a complete menu 
of natural body & skin care services 
www.attumdayspa.com 
(S41) 488-8775 - 51 Waren St ASHLAND, OR 


A Southern Oregon 
Natural Product 


>i 


‘% 
. LL. FRESH BOTTLED 
Pure Spring Water 
TASTE THE DIFFERENCE 


Bottled at the source since 1979 


1-800-891-0801 


An Oceanfront 
q Ousts! 

4d TWO-NIGHT 

> SIESTA ON THE BEACH 
OREGON /CALIFORNIA STATELINE 


$ 1 3 6 Double 
Starting at Double 


All Just Steps From the Ocean! 


Also Includes Dinner for Two at 
Rubio’s Mexican Restaurant 


rvations 1-800-357-6199 
4 ane casarubio@telis.org b& 
q http://members.aol.com/casarubio 
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Russell Sadler 


MM he thank you letters began appearing 
| in Letters to the Editor columns in De- 
cember, thanking Oregon’s legislative 
leadership for refund checks returning the 
state budget surplus. It will be interesting 
to see if the gratitude lasts into April when 
some taxpayers learn they have to pay fed- 
eral income taxes on their state refund. Ore- 
gonians might be wise to squirrel away 
some of that income tax surplus kicker 
check they got in the mail. 

Oregon income taxpayers will soon re- 
ceive another letter from the state. It will 
warn anyone who itemizes their federal tax 
deductions to declare the kicker check as 
income on their federal return. That will in- 
crease federal income taxes in proportion to 
the size of the kicker refund. The legislative 
leadership succumbed to the temptation to 
buy votes by sending out politically popu- 
lar checks just before Christmas even if it 
meant increasing Oregonians’ federal in- 
come tax liability. 

This interconnection between the state 
and federal tax system explains why previ- 
ous Oregon legislators have been reluctant 
to write checks to refund surpluses. The re- 
funds can actually raise taxpayers’ total tax 
liability and ship Oregon tax money out of 
the state. 

Some lawmakers who wrote the legisla- 
tion knew refunding the surplus would ship 
much of the Oregon budget surplus to 
Washington and cynically went ahead with 
it anyway. However a number of newer law- 
makers are expressing astonishment at this 
unintended effect of refunding the surplus. 
Turnover and term limits have stripped the 
Legislature of people with sufficient expe- 
rience to understand Oregon’s tax system. 
Some of the people who endorsed the re- 
fund scheme want to be your next governor. 
Bill Sizemore and Sen. President Brady 
Adams, R-Grants Pass are “interested” in 
the Republican nomination for governor. 

Sizemore’s inability to understand Ore- 
gon’s tax system is one of the reasons so 
many people are disappointed by the small 
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A Swift Kick in the Taxes 


size of their property tax reductions 
promised by Sizemore’s repeated tax limi- 
tation initiatives. Sizemore insists Oregon’s 
reliance on property taxes is not due to ex- 
emptions and special treatment for business 
property at the expense of residential prop- 
erty owners. Sizemore insists Oregon relies 
on property taxes because as much as 70 
percent of the land in Oregon is owned by 
the state and federal governments. The im- 
plication is that public property produces 
no tax revenue. State and federal property 
is exempt from property taxes, but state and 
federal land management agencies pay hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to Oregon’s state 
and local governments in lieu of property 
taxes every year. 

The Bureau of Land Management pays 
substantial sums in lieu of taxes to Eastern 
Oregon counties from grazing revenues. 
The same agency pays a substantial portion 
of the revenues from the Oregon & Califor- 
nia Railroad lands to Western Oregon coun- 
ties from Multnomah to Jackson. The Forest 
Service pays a portion of their timber rev- 
enues into many school and county road 
funds. All these payments reduce local gov- 
ernment’s need for property taxes. The Ore- 
gon Department of Forestry and Division of 
State Lands put much of their timber and 
waterway lease revenues into the Common 
School Fund which helps finance public 
schools. Publicly owned utilities are exempt 
from property taxes, but Oregon law re- 
quires those utilities to pay a portion of 
their revenues to local school districts in 
lieu of property taxes. 

During the last 25 years business prop- 
erty taxes declined from 67 percent to 
about 35 percent of all property taxes. The 
value of residential property is rising faster 
than business and commercial property but 
that only explains a minor part of this shift. 
The Legislature and Sizemore’s initiatives 
are responsible for the rest. 

Over the last 25 years the Oregon Leg. 
islature repealed the business inventory tax, 
repealed the state inheritance tax, allowed 


businesses to calculate property taxes on 
ability to produce income rather than mar- 
ket value and reduced farmland taxes to 
production value rather than development 
value. In recent years high technology 
industries were given millions of dollars in 
tax “vacations.” The Legislature enacted 
these tax breaks one at a time, persuaded 
each would increase jobs and payrolls that 
would trickle down to taxpayers. It was a 
beautiful economic theory viciously 
mugged by real life. 

It is an article of faith with conserva- 
tives: Businesses do not pay taxes. That is 
an argument that could only impress an 
economist. Businesses pay taxes and pass 
them on to consumers when the market al- 
lows. Most of the products manufactured 
in Oregon are sold nationally and interna- 
tionally. When Oregon taxes are included in 
the price of those products the people who 
buy them in Arizona or Japan help pay 
the cost of Oregon’s growing cities and 
schools. That is how Oregon financed its 50 
percent population growth in the 1950s 
and 30 percent growth each decade in the 
1960s and 1970s. 

As the Legislature and Sizemore’s art- 
fully contrived initiatives repealed and re- 
duced business taxes, the tax burden inex- 
orably shifted onto personal income taxes 
for schools and residential property taxes 
and user fees for city services. Sizemore 
says homeowners have had enough. Their 
property taxes are too high. He is not 
wrong. But Sizemore will not accept his per- 
sonal responsibility for the failure of his ini- 
tiatives to deliver the promised property tax 
reductions. Today Sizemore wants to im- 
pose a sales tax on Oregonians while fur- 
ther reducing property taxes and upper in- 
come tax brackets further shifting Oregon’s 
tax burden down the income scale. Either 
Sizemore and the legislative leadership do 
not understand the tax system or they 
know exactly what they are doing and they 
are working the system for the benefit of 
their contributors at the expense of the rest 
of Oregon taxpayers. They cannot have it 
both ways. IM] 


Russell Sadler’s Oregon Outlook is heard Mon- 
day through Friday at 6:55 a.m. on JPR’s 
Morning News and on the Jefferson Daily. 
You can participate in an interactive civic af- 
fairs forum moderated by Russell on the World 
Wide Web at http://www jeffnetorg. 


DONCASTER 


Communications 
Made Simple. 


® Local telephone service with discounts off 
your current rates. 


® One Call Resolution for all facets of your 
communications. 


* Security from having your service switched 
without your consent. 


* Prevent unsolicited billing charges from 
other long distance companies. 


1-800-888-1243 
SUSI Source 


COMMUNICATIONS for yeSource Internet Access 


Chamber Music Concerts 


Wee i Wood proudly presents 


COLLECTION 


Seventh Annual Georges C. St. Laurent, Jr. 
Steinwvay Celebrity Recital featuring 


Menahem Pressler 


performing music of 
Mozart, Schubert & Chopin 


Quite simply Saturday, March 7 at Spm 


the best shopping 


for women... 


SOU Music Building Recital Hall 
$21 - $19 


FOR TICKETS 


541-552-6154 


Mon.-Thu. 10am-2pm Use your Visa or MasterCard 


To be on the mailing list for 
our seasonal trunk shows call: 
Dana Wilson 482-0798 
Susan Wood 482-9454 
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Public Broadcasting Sells. (Out)? 


_ f you want to see the future of f 
_ American public broadcasting, 
go visit a shopping mall. Drive 
up to the massive Stamford 
Town Center in Stamford, Con- 
necticut, head for the 4G level and 
you will find a store that acts as a di- 
rect outpost for New York’s Channel 
13, WNET, one of the nation’s largest 
public broadcasting stations. Be- 
tween Rodier Paris and Casual Cor- 
ner, two stores down from a Warner 
Brothers merchandise outlet, is a bou- 
tique called Learningsmith. It displays 
both the Public Broadcasting Service 
and WNET logos and describes itself 
as a “general store for the curious mind.” 

Inside is a smorgasbord of self-advertised 
brainy materials, from place mats depicting the pe- 
riodic table to books by Stephen Hawking. There is 
a wealth of public broadcasting tie-in material, in- 
cluding books by Carl Sagan and Bill Moyers, a 
video called Afy Heart, Your Heart (hosted by Jim Lehrer) and al- 
most any imaginable product bearing a Sesame Street character. 
Playing on three huge television screens in the store’s rear isa PBS 
video, Peter, Paul and Mommy, featuring the aging trio singing the 
refrain, “Don’t ever take away our freedom.” 

In return for selling these products, Learningsmith, a for-profit 
retail chain, gets on-air promotion—mostly during children’s shows. 
The store, however, does not discriminate against non-PBS mer- 
chandise; here one may also purchase videos of Doug, Nick- 
elodeon’s kid hero, or of CNN: The Game. In keeping with good 
market-place thinking, public broadcasting is just another product 
on the shelf. : 

Learningsmith is but one example of public 
broadcasting’s scramble to merge with shopping and 
marketing. Sacramento’s KVIE, for example, not 


Ars 
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THERE IS VIRTUALLY 
NOTHING ABOUT 
COMMERCIALISM 

THAT iS ALIEN 
TO PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 


TODAY. 


James Ledbetter 


only shows commercials on the air, it 
produces them in-house for local 
businesses. Boston’s WGBH has 
taken its popular This Old House 
show and spun off a handyman’s 
magazine, a joint venture with Time 
Warner. In mid-1996, Los Angeles’s 
KCET teamed up with a direct-mar- 
keting firm to form a new, for-profit 
business with the primary marketing 
purpose of helping public television 
stations raise funds. Revenues for 
the first year were expected to be up- 
ward of $10 million. 

This cozy commercialism would 
have startled the men and women 
who founded public television thirty years ago. 
Steeped in Great Society idealism, “Public Televi- 
sion: A Program for Action,” the 1967 report of the 
Carnegie Commission on Educational Television, 
emphatically set its proposed public television 
apart from network fare: Its programming would 
embrace “all that is of human interest and importance.” This meant 
eliminating the forces of commercialism, which the commission 
blamed for the pap on network television. 

“In the end, commercial television remains true to its own pur- 
poses,” wrote Carnegie’s executive secretary. “It permits itself to be 
distracted as little as possible from its prime goal of maximizing au- 
dience.” Public television, as the Carnegie team envisioned it, 
would strive for excellence and enlightenment, not sensationalism 
and audience share. PBS and its 348 television affiliates have long 
used this noncommercial, educational mission as a rationale for fed- 
eral funding and nonprofit status. 

In early 1995, as Congressional Republicans threatened to strip 
public broadcasting of its roughly $300 million an- 
nual federal subsidy, PBS president Ervin Duggan 
echoed the same dichotomy between public and pri- 


BY 


vate television. He warned that if public broadcasting was forced to 
rely on commercial sources of income, the system would plunge into 
“the alien world of ad agencies and ratings and cost-per-thousand 
and merchandising, rather than the world of teachers and histori- 
ans and journalists and community volunteers.” 

Duggan’s supplications ignore the modern reality embodied in 
Learningsmith: There is virtually nothing about commercialism 
that is alien to public broadcasting today. Forced to cope with un- 
stable revenues and rising costs, every level of public broadcast- 
ing’s byzantine structure has devised some kind of commercial 
scheme, raising disturbing questions about whether commercialism 
has overtaken public broadcasting’s programs, robbing them of 
their intended uniqueness. 

There has always been some private funding of noncommercial 
broadcasting, and it would be naive to pine for any golden age of pub- 
lic television or radio (though many would argue that the late sixties 
and early seventies represented at least a bronze age). Commercialism 
has been a consistent concern—and temptation—for public broadcast- 
ers. In the seventies, some in the field were scandalized when Mobil Oil 
was allowed to use a typeface similar to its own corporate logo; the 
cry of protest was, “Next we'll be allowing them to use a red O!” Today, 
the program actually calls itself Mobil Masterpiece Theatre. 

But the malling of public 
broadcasting represents commer- | 5) 
cialism taken to new heights, in 
which the very assets of public 
broadcasting—its logos, its airtime, 
its facilities—are for sale or rent. In 
the case of Learningsmith, 
founded in Boston in 1991, there 
are sixteen stores nationwide with 
public broadcasting affiliations. 
They have the right to use the 
PBS logo, one of the nation’s most 
recognized symbols. Besides 
WNET’s stores (in Stamford and 
on Long Island), there are stores 
for WGBH, WETA (D.C.) and WCNY (Syracuse). While a marketing 
official said that Learningsmith’s estimated nationwide 1994 gross 
sales were $40 million, he declined to divulge the percentage that 
each station receives, calling that information “confidential.” (Com- 
mercialization helps cut the public out of public broadcasting.) Los 
Angeles’s KCET began a similar chain called the Store of Knowl- 
edge, which opened a WNET-affiliated outlet in New Jersey last year. 

When PBS launched its new hit kids’ show Puzzle Place, it an- 
nounced a simultaneous marketing agreement with Toys ‘R’ Us and 
Family Circle and Child magazines. All 619 Toys ‘R’ Us outlets now 
have permanent floor space dedicated to Puzzle Place. Toy giant 
Fisher-Price, among others, has been awarded a licensing contract 
for Puzzle Place tie-ins. All this was set in place before the program 
aired, making Puzzle Place rather like the latest Disney extravaganza. 

No longer content with doling out underwriting credits, PBS 
station WGVU in Grand Rapids, Michigan, has pioneered “Business 
Television.” Local businesses are encouraged to use the station’s 
studio and satellite uplink in return for a donation. According to as- 
sistant general manager Chuck Furman, the businesses mainly 
broadcast meetings for viewing at remote sites. 

“It’s kind of the Cadillac of teleconferencing,” says Furman. 
Business Television has been around for about five years, he said, 


RAISE MONEY FOR 
PROGRAMMING 
ABOUT NEW YORK 
CITY'S AIDS OR 


AFFORDABLE- 
HOUSING CRISES 
THAN IT IS TO SELL A 
BARNEY DOLL. 


and brings in approximately $200,000 a year, about 4 percent of the 
station’s annual budget. Although Furman declined to name the 
businesses that use these facilities, he said one of the station’s 
regular clients is a Fortune 500 office furniture store. The content 
of these private, encrypted broadcasts is usually sales and market- 
ing, but Furman says Business Television can also be effective for 
crisis management. “One client used it to help resolve a strike sit- 
uation,” he boasts. 


Whe most troubling development, however, has been public 
|| broadcasting’s headlong embrace of commercial media con- 
. glomerates—the very broadcasters whose mediocrity the public 

system was designed to avoid. There are virtually no major media 
conglomerates that today lack some form of “strategic business al- 
liance” with public television. PBS has developed so many deals 
with international media firms that public television has begun to 
look like a marketing arm for commercial media companies. 

This has not come about by accident: It is a deliberate policy 
crafted by public television’s leaders. When Duggan took over the 
presidency of PBS in February 1994, he announced sixteen initia- 
tives he intended to accomplish in his first 120 days, known collec- 
tively as “Operation Momentum.” Operation Momentum involved 
a number of multimillion-dollar partnerships, including: 


» a $20 million deal between PBS and Turner Home Entertain- 
ment to market and distribute PBS Home Video. The terms in- 
cluded an agreement from Turner to match PBS’s investment in 
new programming for new titles to be aired on PBS and marketed 
under the PBS Home Video label. Thus Turner—now a division of 
media giant Time Warner—is seeding its own video distribution 
business by helping to create programs on public television. 


» ajoint venture of PBS, KCTS (Seattle) and Buena Vista Television 
to bring Bill Nye the Science Guy to public television. During week- 
day afternoons, the program runs on public television stations; on 
weekends, it runs on commercial television stations courtesy of 
Buena Vista, which is a division of Disney (which owns ABC). 


D a $3.2 million grant from the CTIA Foundation and a $2 million 
from AT&T, one of the world’s largest telecommunications compa- 
nies, to produce PBS Mathline; US West also announced in 1995 
that it was hooking up with the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing for a similar project. 


And since Operation Momentum, a program developer/distrib- 
utor called Devillier Donegan Enterprises—a division of Disney—is 
co-producing a three-part PBS science series, Coming of Age, the 
beginning of some $50 million worth of programming it has 
pledged to produce for PBS. 

The existence of such alliances is largely kept from viewers, 
the vast majority of whom are no doubt unaware that supposedly 
noncommercial programming is being developed and distributed by 
commercial media firms. This takes the degree of corporate influ- 
ence and input a step beyond underwriting (when a private com- 
pany agrees to sponsor previously produced programs) and makes 
the supporting companies more like executive producers in that 
they pick up all or most of the production costs. 

If the Carnegie Commission were to reconvene today, it might 
well ask how public broadcasting’s special missions—to education, 
to community service, to alternative views on public affairs—can 
survive amid the forces that turned CONTINUED ON PAGE 27 
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On the WAHM Path 


Faced with conflicts between career and family, an increasing 
number of women are choosing to launch home-based businesses. 


n the last generation, Amer- 

ican women have made sig- 

nificant strides in overcom- 

ing the discrimination and 

difficulties that have held 
them back in the workplace. Few 
would claim that true equality has 
been reached yet; but at least 
progress is evident. 

As women have begun to gain 
access to the career world, 
though, many have found the 
price to be unexpectedly or even 
unacceptably high. The concept of 
“having it all” has proven to be an 
impossible ideal or a flawed no- 
tion: career, family, friends, 
chores, exercise and rest are fre- 
quently overwhelming to juggle. For women who are mothers, the 
loads are particularly severe, and the choices tough. It can be es- 
sentially impossible to mother children well and pursue a career 
in an age when the average workweek has reached fifty hours. Yet 
careers remain attractive, or necessary from a financial perspective. 

Increasingly, mothers are looking to solve this dilemma by find- 
ing ways to make money from home, so that family and career is- 
sues can be more flexibly handled, even integrated. Sixteen million 
American women are now earning money from home, according to 
Liz Folger, author of The Stay-at-Home Mom’s Guide to Making 
Money, host of national online forums on the subject through Amer- 
ica Online and the Internet, and a Mt. Shasta resident. As an au- 
thor. consultant, and a mother of two, she has firsthand knowledge 
of the subject. Having attempted another home business (personal- 
ized children’s books) before her current line of work blossomed, she 
has experienced both difficulties and success. 

March, as Women’s History Month, provides a 
relevant moment to seek her thoughts about the 
work-at-home path. What does “having it all” really 
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Liz Folger with her daughters Paige and Rikki 


Eric Alan 


mean, for a working mother? What 
kind of opportunities exist for 
working from home? What kind of 
scams are there to avoid? Is it dif- 
ferent for mothers in a primarily 
rural area such as the State of Jef- 
ferson? For single mothers as op- 
posed to married ones? How does 
one begin? What are the financial 
prospects? What resources exist 
' for assistance? How do you deal 
~~ with children when they persis- 
_»® _ tently misbehave during important 
~ 8 phone calls from clients? 

For the twenty-nine different 
mothers that Liz Folger profiles in 
the second half of her book, there 
is a unified answer to what “having 
it all” means in the modern context, as Liz explains in conversation. 
“Most of the women I interviewed said one thing to me: I have it all 
right now. I can work at home and make money, but I’m also here 
raising my children at the same time. It’s living both worlds.” As a 
group, these work-at-home mothers (known as WAHMs) have clearly 
rejected the definition of a generation ago. As many mothers who 
have joined the mainstream business world discovered, “Wait a 
minute! This isn’t working out! I never get to see my kids or my hus- 
band! I’m stressed out from having to commute!” Having it all must 
include having quality family time. Unstructured, unhurried time. 

Having established a set of values which keeps this a priority 
is one step. Having made the decision that working at home will 
support those values is another. And taking the concrete steps of 
defining, launching and sustaining a specific business is a very large 
third step. It’s the most difficult of the three. What kind of busi- 
nesses have WAHMs found viable? How do they relate to the op- 
tions in the traditional career world? 

Ignoring multi-level marketing (“In my book, I 
wanted to mainly go over businesses you can start 


on your own”) and the plethora of scams available (which her book 
debunks in detail), the majority of women Liz has profiled have found 
their niche loosely within the service sector. She writes: “More than 
half the businesses that are run by women are service businesses, 
such as word processing, accounting, bookkeeping and calligraphy.” 
Partly, she says, this is because such businesses require little start- 
up capital; and also because there’s a higher demand for those ser- 
vices than there is enthusiasm in other people about doing the tasks 
themselves. Much of this work may lack the glamour and excite- 
ment of executive positions. Still, many enjoy their work, and satis- 
fying professional pursuits are available for the WAHM. A profile of 
a successful stay-at-home attorney is given, as well as one of an ar- 
chitect. And even the service businesses are far from limited to 
drudgery: WAHMs who are massage therapists, photographers, 
graphic designers and childbirth instructors, among others, also have 
their creative and’financial successes told. 

Some business opportunities, even though they may lack sur- 
face glamour, also hide the potential of surprising financial reward. 
One such example profiled is Joanne Winthrop, whose business sell- 
ing baskets has mushroomed from a few 
house parties into a million dollar annual 
business. Though this kind of financial re- 
turn is clearly the exception rather than the 
rule, Folger’s book makes the surprising 
claim that the average home-based income is 
$50,000 annually—twice the average em- 
ployed worker’s income. Since this figure 
was arrived at by a home business magazine 
with interests in promoting the path, its ac- 
curacy is perhaps open to question. Still, it is 
clearly the case that good income is possible, 
and that WAHMs do not suffer the forces of 
wage discrimination or other glass ceilings 
in the same way as corporate employees. 

“J don’t think you’re hindered by that 
[discrimination],” Liz says. “I think it goes 
by your job. What kind of job can you do? 
It’s how hard you want to work, basically.” 
Comparing this life to the constraints of a 
paid worker, she philosophizes. “You have 
no limits. The only limits you have are the 
ones you put on yourself.” 

This doesn’t mean that WAHMs are free 
of the traditional business games, though, 
including the ones of appearance. And with no boss to critique 
these aspects, it can be easy for the WAHM to take too much lib- 
erty. “Some work-at-home moms make a few bad judgments. The 
way they dress, say. The way they look. You have to play the part. 
If you want to make money, you need to look successful.” 

If anything, paying attention to these elements can be even 
more important, because the WAHM often has a handicap in pre- 
senting an identity of professionalism: the presence of screaming 
kids in the background. Each mother must find her solution to 
this issue, depending on her business and personal situation. This 
is Liz’s: “I warn them [clients]. Usually I try and schedule any 
phone calls when my husband’s home or when Grandma can watch 
the girls.” And as WAHMs become more common, the stigma of 
doing work with children present may also be fading. This is par- 
ticularly important for the mother who is choosing the WAHM path 


or 916-632-4400. 


(541) 779-3992 


Liz Folger’s book, The Stay-at- 
Home Mom's Guide to Making 
Money, can be ordered from 
Prima Publishing: 1-800-632-8676 


Liz Folger’s Web site is at: 
http://www.snowcrest.net/folger. 
She can be reached by e-mail at: 
BizyMommy@aol.com, and by 
traditional means at PO. Box 451, 
Mt. Shasta, CA 96067. 


An in-depth list of resources for 
the WAHM, online and off, is 
available in her book. One key 
local resource is also: 

Southern Oregon Women’s 
Access to Credit (SOWAC) 

33 N. Central Ave. 

Medford, OR 97501 


as a single mother rather than as the happily married one, or for 
the woman who finds her partner doesn’t support her working 
goals, or simply isn’t in a position to assist. 

Mothers of all varieties are choosing the WAHM path—Liz has 
found no geographic trends in the mothers who contact her for 
advice; and mothers in rural areas as well as urban ones are able 
to make it; single mothers as well as paired ones. One resource 
which is becoming increasingly vital, especially for those women 
who are in rural areas and may lack urban resources and commu- 
nity, is the online world. The Internet was once a male-dominated 
place, and one in which verbal harassment was entirely too com- 
mon. But increasingly, women are adapting this odd frontier to 
their own needs, and creating supportive networks of information 
and community. Liz has been particularly successful in using this 
world to her advantage: besides hosting online forums, she has a 
Web site (see Sidebar) and does business effectively through e-mail, 
and even found her publisher that way. She has seen the online 
world’s changes: “When I first started looking for a home business 
five years ago, I saw absolutely nothing [online] on working at 
home for moms, or really much of anything 
for women.” Now she lists the Women’s Net- 
work, Parent Soup, and an online site for 
women by the Small Business Administra- 
tion as among the many areas which are use- 
ful. “It’s a great way to find out information 
on similar businesses out there, what they’re 
pricing, what services they offer... You don’t 
have to leave your house.” Indeed, this last 
aspect makes the Internet seem perfectly tai- 
lored to the WAHM life. 

Online community can be essential in 
keeping from repeating others’ mistakes— 
and the pitfalls can be unexpected, even lu- 
dicrous. The legal issues alone fit into this 
category. Liz talks of a local mother whose 
soap business (now successful) was nearly 
thwarted from the outset. “She almost 
couldn’t start her business because she 
needed to get liability insurance and could- 
n’t find it [at first].” In this litigious world, 
even soap must be viewed as a potentially 
dangerous object. “Someone can use it, get a 
rash, and sue you.” 

The mad patterns of the business world 
must be dealt with by the WAHM as much as by any other busi- 
nessperson. Being a WAHM may not meet the ideal notion of life 
for many mothers who would prefer to devote full-time to that 
highly skilled, difficult and undervalued profession: motherhood. 
It also may not meet the ideal for the mother whose career ambi- 
tions are in an area where staying home simply is impossible. But 
if family economics prevent the ideal, or if conflicting desires de- 
mand compromise, the WAHM path may be the best choice. An in- 
creasing number of mothers apparently believe so. 

Liz Folger has one key piece of advice for the woman who 
chooses to launch a home-based career: “Find a business that 
you’re going to love. Don’t ever start a business because [you 
think] it’s going to make a lot of money or [because] someone else 
thinks it’s a good idea. Do it because you like it. And just stick 
with it, be persistent, and never give up.” q 
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Frank Lang 


NATURE NOTES 


George Wilhelm Steller 


n March 10, 1709, George Wilhelm 

Steller was born in a small town in 

the Franconia region of Germany. 
After studying Lutheran theology, Steller 
soon switched to medicine and began to de- 
vote himself to botanical research. Al- 
though he never passed a formal medical 
examination, Steller spent some time as a 
physician in the Russian Army. He eventu- 
ally ended up in Saint Petersburg as an as- 
sistant to Johann Amman, 
botanist with the Russian 
Academy of Sciences. 
Steller was appointed as a 
research member of the 
second Bering expedition 
to Kamchatka and Alaska 
and set sail with Bering in 
1741 on the ship St. Peter. 
He was able to collect 
specimens on the coast of 
Alaska for only a few 
hours before the ship 
turned west, making him 
the first naturalist to set 
foot on the Alaskan coast. Their return jour- 
ney was miserable and difficult, and they 
passed a scurvy winter on Bering Island. 
We biologists are reminded of Steller when 
we think of the large sea mammals he stud- 
ied while wintering on Bering Island. He de- 
scribed the Steller or Northern Sea Lion in 
1741 and had the only decent look at the 
remarkable Steller’s sea cow, a gigantic 24- 
foot-long relative of the manatee. The poor 
beast became extinct at the hands of Russ- 
ian sealers and fur hunters less than thirty 
years after its discovery. 

One of my favorite Steller organisms is 
the gum boot chiton, Cryptochiton stelleri, 
a fairly common intertidal mollusc of our 
rocky shores. Most chitons are not very 
large and look like oval headless lumps with 
eight shell-like plates clearly visible on their 
backs. 

The gum boot chiton is an exceptional 
chiton. It is the world’s largest—up to 13 


THE POOR BEAST 
BECAME EXTINCT 
AT THE HANDS OF RUSSIAN 
SEALERS AND 
FUR HUNTERS LESS THAN 
THIRTY YEARS AFTER 
ITS DISCOVERY. 


inches long—and its eight plates are buried 
in its dull brick-red fleshy girdle. Pull one 
off its rock and turn it over. You will see a 
large flat foot with a mouth at one end and 
a pair of gills around the edges. In some 
gum boots you may find a surprise in the 
gill slit around the edge of the foot. A com- 
mensal scale worm may be living on the 
gills or perhaps a tiny pea crab. As com- 
mensals the worm and crab benefit from 
the relationship without 
harming or benefiting the 
chiton in anyway. 

Ricketts and Calvin, in 
their book Between Pa- 
cific Tides, describe their 
culinary experiment after 
learning that coast Indians 
and Russian settlers ate 
the gumboot chiton. After 
obtaining one _ tough, 
paper-thin steak from a 
large gumboot chiton that 
reeked with a penetrating 
fishy odor, the authors de- 
cided to reserve the animals for times of 
famine. 

I wonder if Wilhelm Steller and his 
friends tried gum boot chitons while sur- 
viving the winter on Bering Island. If they 
did, it might account for Steller’s violent 
temper and difficult and disharmonious 
character. NM] 


Dr. Frank Lang is Professor Emeritus of Bi- 
ology at Southern Oregon University. Na- 
ture Notes can be heard on Fridays on the 
Jefferson Daily, Saturdays at 8:30am on 
JPR’s Classics & News Service and Sundays 
at 10am on JPR’s Rhythm & News Service. 


conjured up the ancient Celts 
around a fire. It was a neo-Celtic 
dance party with a hypnotic percus- 
sive undercurrent. 

On the way back to our bed and 
breakfast Mary and I marveled at 
what we had witnessed. We knew 
for sure that sooner or later this 
group would take the world by 
storm. The Kila cassettes their man- 
ager had given us (after I told him 
coming band called Kila, and the I wanted to make them famous in 
ballroom was more like a large pub — the U.S., or at least in Oregon) were 
for the young alternative crowd. My IT WAS A NEO-CELTIC a daily ritual on our auto tour of 


wife Mary and I showed up because DANCE PARTY WITH the emerald isle. 
I couldn’t miss seeing one of the hottest bands in mivenode It was only after arriving home that I realized 
Ireland. Mary is a good sport. how much momentum Kila had in Ireland. Their 


The 11 p.m. show started an hour late. The PERCUSSIVE fifth and most recent CD, Tog E Go Bog E (Take it 
younger crowd had numerous pierced body parts UNDERCURRENT. Easy), went gold. Their first hit single from the 
and had consumed a tremendous amount of Guin- album entered the charts at number 24. They were 


ness. And smoke, well, the Irish are quite a bit j ; already coming to the U.S. to headline the Bay 
more tolerant than we are. Kila will perform at the Area Celtic Music Festival last September. On that 


n my summer vacation I 
went to Ireland. I redis- 
covered Irish music. I fell 
in love—with an Irish 
band named Kila. 

It was a smoky, sweltering ball- 
room in the Warwick hotel in 
Salthill, Galway, Ireland. The Gal- 
way Arts Festival, an amazing two- 
week extravaganza, was in full 
swing. Performing was an up-and- 


But Kila began to play—music that was as SOU Music Recital Hall trip they performed live on West Coast Live with 
African at times as it was Irish, with hints of the Friday March 13, 8 p.m. Mickey Hart of the Grateful Dead. 
Mediterranean and the Caribbean as well. We were GeneralAdmission $16 In the Irish and international press Kila is hailed 
in awe. This Dublin-based septet played a blend of SOU Students & Children 35 the “future of Irish music.” Billboard described 
traditional Irish instruments (the bodhran drum, (0-12 years old) $10 them as “rap meets chant meets ceilidh” and the 


uilleann pipes, fiddle and flute) and not-so-tradi- ; Irish Times called them “Trash traditional... a sub- 
tional Irish (electric guitar and bass, viola, clarinet  [!ekets at Cripple Creek —yersive musical intelligence at work.” The Dublin 


and Spanish guitar). They took ancient and mod- Music, Ashland, Event Guide said Kila’s “percussion instruments in- 
ern sounds and fused them into a fevered pitch. SOU Raider Aid or by voke an energy that would put Riverdance to shame” 
Once every five songs or so other instruments phone at (541)552-6461 and the Irish paper Star claimed Kila “has done for 
were set aside in favor of some mode of percussion, Irish music what Riverdance did for Irish dancing.” 
from the bodhran (with a microphone duct taped to it) to the Kila’s recordings capture some of the hypnotic effect of their 
African djembe drum to the back of a guitar. Lead singer Ronan O___ live shows. The albums also showcase acoustic musicianship and a 
Snodaigh would begin a sort of reggae-fied African more reflective sound, blending traditional Irish 
chant... in Irish. Slowly the rest of the band would BY with dreamy ambient and world ethnic forms. 


join in the vocals. The result was a tribal feel that Tom Olbrich The vast experience of CONTINUED ON PAGE 27 
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Rhythm + News 


ONLINE 


~~” Joe Loutzenhiser 


For Love 
Not Money 


am one of those fortunate people who 
work in a field that I enjoy, that would be 
my pastime if it weren’t my career. Ex- 
pressing this, the rejoinder is often some- 
thing like, “How do I get a job doing all this 
Internet and computer stuff?” Usually the 


Go to college, or don’t. Although going 
to college certainly can’t hurt your 
prospects, it doesn’t always seem necessary 
for success in computing. Many of the best 
people are self-taught or have a degree in 
something other than computer science. 


inquiry comes from some- > Conversely, I work with 


one dissatisfied with their 
current career, but who 
has previously had little to 
do with computers. I al- 
ways seem to be at a loss 


to answer. It is a difficult |“! DON'T HAVE TO LEARN THAT, 


question, particularly be- 
cause I’m not sure that my 
response would be entirely 
agreeable. But because of 
these inquiries I have 
given it some thought and formed a few 
opinions that I feel may be helpful to those 
aspiring to a career in the Internet and com- 
puting fields. 

Get “The Bug.” Almost without excep- 
tion I find that those with the mettle to be 
proficient in the computing field are those 
with “The Bug.” They pursue computing 
for their own personal interests, not for fi- 
nancial gain or career opportunities. There 
is something intoxicating about the 
processes of creating software out of pure 
thought and in molding a computer to your 
purpose. This isn’t being addicted to Web 
surfing or chat rooms (although it can ger- 
minate there), but the desire to dig deep 
and find out how things work, and then 
change how things work. It often pro- 
gresses from novice to user to power user 
to journeyman to guru. These are the peo- 
ple who spend more time tinkering with 
their computers than actually using them. 
Unfortunately, if you don’t have “The Bug” 
it can be difficult to excel in a computing ca- 
reer. Computing advances at a breakneck 
speed requiring a serious commitment to 
keep on top of it all. But for those who love 
to learn, it’s a vast and fascinating field. 


COMPUTING IS NOT 
A FIELD WHERE YOU CAN SAY, 


IT'S NOT IN MY JOB 
DESCRIPTION.” 


many graduates and stu- 
dents who seem to have 
benefited from the South- 
ern Oregon University 
computer science pro- 
gram, and some are out- 
standing. A Computer Sci- 
ence degree will definitely 
help to obtain a job in 
Corporate America where 
status carries more impor- 
tance than proficiency. If you have the time 
and money to attend college, it is worth it 
alone for the education collateral to the de- 
gree. I recommend pursuing a CS (com- 
puter science) rather than a CIS (computer 
information services) or business degree, 
unless you really want to be the clueless 
pointy-haired boss from Dilbert. Besides, 
when times are tough at a company middle 
management is always the first to go, which 
is a good indication of their worth. 

Buy a computer. The best way to learn 
is to have a computer at home on which to 
practice. This may seem like an expensive 
investment, but can be beneficial, especially 
for children. Many people, including myself, 
got “The Bug” when they got their first 
computer. My father provided the impetus 
for my career by investing in a computer 
on which to do my college papers, and later, 
when | expressed interest, a few program- 
ming tools. | still cannot bring myself to 
dispose of that obsolete C compiler and 
Assembler. 

Take a few classes, but just to get 
started. Classes are good, particularly for 
beginners and getting started quickly, but 
are no substitute for hands-on use. Techni- 


cal classes also tend to be expensive, and 
much of the knowledge can be acquired 
with time, books and tinkering. But once 
your skills have become advanced, profes- 
sional level conferences and classes can cut 
learning time dramatically. Hopefully by 
then your employer will be paying for them. 

Specialize in fields of high demand. It 
no longer cuts it to just know how to cobble 
together a passable Web page with an 
HTML editor. Web development companies 
are looking for people with good design 
skills, expertise in graphic processing, and a 
thorough understanding of cutting edge 
Web technology. Web sites are now driven 
by databases and other server software, in- 
creasing the demand for programmers, an- 
alysts, and database administrators to de- 
velop these dynamic “back end” systems. 
And the advent of the Internet has put net- 
work administrators at a premium. Fortu- 
nately, these are also some of the most ex- 
citing fields in which to work. 

Find a progressive employer. I am eter- 
nally in debt to Paul Mace and Kathleen 
Kahle of Paul Mace Software, and Jim Teece 
and Dena Matthews of Project A, for tak- 
ing a chance and hiring me at entry-level 
positions and then encouraging my learn- 
ing to advance my skills and position within 
the company. They had the sagacity to see 
my value and let me make ugly mistakes 
with their companies in my climb up the 
learning curve. These are the patron saints 
of the computing world. Seek out these 
types of employers. They also tend to at- 
tract employees who make excellent men- 
tors, generously sharing their knowledge 
and proving an invaluable resource. This is 
the computing version of “starting at the 
bottom rung.” There may be other jobs with 
higher pay (especially outside The Rogue 
Valley), but if the employer has no interest 
in improving your skills, eventually they will 
stagnate. Computing is not a field where 
you can say, “I don’t have to learn that, it’s 
not in my job description.” It is essential to 
improve your skills to advance to the next 
rung in the ladder, because every once in 
awhile that last rung disappears. 1M] 


Joseph Loutzenhiser works for Project A, a 
source of very good bits, and lives in Ash- 
land with his wife and son. He has worked 
with computers for ten years both profes- 
sionally and recreationally. 


(COMPANION 


With GARRISON KEILLOR 


rT\his weekly variety 

show features great 
comedy performed by 
Keillor and cast, music, 
and stories from Lake 
Wobegon, the town “that 
time forgot and decades 
cannot improve.” 


“4 On stage during a live broadcast. From Ieft: 
Host Garrison usar, Sue Sol the Russell, 


Saturdays at 3pm 
News & Information Service 
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the | ‘public 
listeners guild : 


| I EFFNET provides low-cost 
public access to the world’s 
newest information resource, the 
Internet, and provides the full- 
range of Internet services as a way 
to foster people’s desire to know 
about the world in which we live. 
JEFFNET is operated by and for 
people right here in Southern 
Oregon ... it’s easy to use... and 
it continues Jefferson Public Ra- 
dio’s tradition of encouraging life- 
long learning and facilitating | 
community dialogue. Whether | 
you seek to read Shakespeare, \ | 
visit the world’s great museums | 
with your kids, get the weather i 
forecast in Timbuktu, email a 
long lost friend, or participate in 
a local discussion group, 
JEFFNET's Control Center pro- | 
vides a comprehensive, well-orga- . 
nized gateway that makes using 
the Internet and the World Wide 
Web a breeze. 


Vv 


3 WAYS TO LEARN MORE 


1) 


Stop by the JEFFNET Internet 
Education Center at the 
Ashland Community Food Store 
located at 237 N. First Street 
in Ashland 


2) 


Call us at (541) 552-6301, 
weekdays from 8am to Spm 


© 


Visit us on the World Wide Web 
at http://www. jeffnet.org 


in jJackson & douglas 
counties dial locally... | 
connect globally | 
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LIVING LIGHTLY 


Dick Wanderscheid 


Saving Energy in Your 


Day-to-Day Life 


Rony of the world’s environmental 
ee are directly tied to the pro- 
if duction of energy. Therefore, ways 
to utilize energy as efficiently as possible 
can help to alleviate energy usage and 
hence, help to reduce problems associated 
with the various ways that are used to pro- 
duce energy. 

Non-renewable fossil fuels not only are 
finite in supply but also have various kinds 
of environmental costs that are associated 
with using them. Hydro power, which for 
years was considered a renewable resource 
with few environmental costs, is proving to 
have serious impacts on fisheries, wildlife 
habitat, and natural stream ecology. Re- 
newable resources like wind, geothermal, 
biomass and solar are not totally free of 
environmental problems and still have 
high costs which are seriously impeding 
their usage. 

The best source of power with the least 
amount of environmental cost is energy ef- 
ficiency or conservation. A kilowatt that is 
freed up because conservation cuts energy 
usage is every bit as good as a kilowatt pro- 
duced by generation and in most cases, is 
also less expensive. So what can you do in 
your life that will help you take advantage 
of this conservation resource? First, we sug- 
gest that you look at your home. In a typical 
single family home built in our region be- 
fore the mid 1980s, about one-half of the 
total energy consumption in that home will 
go to heating. Therefore, your primary 
focus should be on making the home more 
efficient by reducing heat loss. Ceiling and 
floor insulation, if they are not present, are 
the first measures to consider because they 
often are easier to install and can greatly 
improve the efficiency of your home. 

Also, low cost measures which reduce 
air leakage like caulking and weatherstrip- 
ping, can be easy to install and improve not 
only your energy efficiency, but also the 
comfort of your home. Any home with a 


central furnace can be made much more ef- 
ficient by sealing and insulating your heat- 
ing ducts. Storm windows or replacement 
windows can be beneficial if your home has 
single pane windows. This measure usually 
is more expensive and may be one of the 
last items that would be pursued. 

The next largest user of energy in the 
home is for water heating. This usage can 
be up to 25% of the total energy consumed 
in the house. Simple replacement of show- 
erheads with new models that are only 
2-2.5 gallons per minute can provide 
adequate showers. Both water heating cost 
and water consumption can be reduced sig- 
nificantly for a very small investment. An- 
other more costly item is the new horizon- 
tal-axis washing machine that is now on the 
market. This technology, which has been 
used in Europe for years, utilizes a front 
loading washing tub which reduces deter- 
gent use, water consumption and water 
heating energy by 40-60%. While these ma- 
chines do cost more initially, utility rebate 
programs and reduced water, energy and 
detergent costs can make them a good in- 
vestment when the need to purchase a new 
machine arises. 

This article has only touched the sur- 
face of things that people can do to reduce 
resource usage in their homes. Oftentimes, 
your local gas or electric utility can provide 
information, loans, and rebates to help 
people cut their energy consumption. 
Contacting them is a good idea before em- 
barking on any home energy improvement 
project. TH 


Dick Wanderscheid is Regional Affairs/Con- 
servation Manager for the City of Ashland. 
He helps provide staff support for the City’s 
Conservation Commission and can be 
reached at (541) 488-5306 for more infor- 
mation. 


YP \uture generations will inherit the 

: world we have fashioned. They'll 

JL benefit from the institutions we have 
invested our time and resources to create 
and be limited by our omissions. Jefferson 
Public Radio is an institution that strives 
to contribute to the betlerment of our 
culture by building tolerance for the 
expression of diverse viewpoints, 
promoting informed citizen participation 
toward forming effective government, and 
encouraging original creation in the arts. 


We invite you to become a permanent part 
of our future. By naming The Jefferson 
Public Radio Listeners Guild in your will. 
you can ensure that future generations 
will have access to the same thought- 
provoking. inspiring public radio 
programming that you have come to value. 
Bequests are conservatively invested with 


only the interest and/or dividend income 
they generate used to support Jefferson 
Public Radio's service in Southern Oregon 
and Northern California. By managing 
bequests made to the Guild in this way. 
your gift truly becomes one that will have 
lasting impact on our community for 
decades to come. 


To include The Jefferson Public Radio 
Listeners Guild in your will consult your 
atlorney or personal advisor. The 
suggested description of our organization 
is “The Jefferson Public Radio Listeners 
Guild. a component of the Southern 
Oregon University Foundation, which is 
an Oregon non-profit tax-exempt 
corporation located in Ashland. Oregon.” 


If you would like further information on 
making a bequest please contact us at 
(541) 552-6301. 
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~ PROGRAM GUIDE 
Al Ala Glance 


Specials this month 


Df . +f ae e § NJ TELIA S . os ” 
KAPITAL “FT INCAS CUV?CE  KSMF/KSBA/KSKF/KNCA/KNSQ 


. 


The world of jazz lost one of its originals on March 13, 1991, with the death 
of cornetist Jimmy McPartland, who would have celebrated his 91st birthday 
this year. The Chicago-born artist was a G.I. when he first met and performed 
with Marian in Belgium. 


They were married and, when they returned to the States, they put together 
a quartet which later led to Marian’s own trio. On Sunday, March 15 on Afar- 
tan McPartland's Piano Jazz we'll remember Jimmy McPartland with an en- 
core program from 1990, during which Jimmy and Marian reminisce about 
their early days in Chicago. They are joined by a smal! band for “Basin Street 
Blues” and “I’m Gonna Sit Right Down and Write Myself a Letter.” Marian 
McPartland's Piano Jazz can be heard on the Rhythm & News Service each 
Sunday at 9:00 a.m. 


Volunteer Profile: Harriet Smith 


Harriet Smith arrived six months 
ago and has quickly become an indis- 
pensable addition to JPR. On any 
given day, you can find her at the re- 
ception desk fielding calls from listen- 
ers. in the membership office entering 
pledges from our listeners, or helping 
out in the accounting department. 

Born and raised in Hollywood, 
Harriet began a love of movies and 
theater as a child “extra” and went 
to work as a dancer and singer in 
the movies for eight years. Next time 
you watch Singing in the Rain or 
An American in Paris, see if you can 
spot her. 

“Because I don’t watch television, 
JPR has become my link to the world,” 
she says. Harriet also volunteers at the Shakespeare Festival, The Tudor Guild 
and the Chamber Booth. When she’s not volunteering, Harriet enjoys danc- 
ing, walking. and reading. 
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Jefferson Public Radio 
Coverage Area 


i 
fae 
I suincrtin ai. 


ve 
Coos Bay © Beaver Marsh 
Coquille @ Roseburg 


Ae KSBA 


KSRS 
Band X\ 


® Canyonville 


* Port Orford 


Grants » 
Pass KSMF 
Cee Jn — 


Mt. Shasta City 
Dunsmuir} KNSQ 
. 


KSO be Dial Positions in Translator 
Communities 


Bandon 91.7 Klamath Falls 90.5 
Big Bend, CA 91.3 Lakeview 89.5 
Brookings 91.1 Langlois, Sixes 91.3 
Burney 90.9 LaPine, Beaver 
Camas Valley 88.7 Marsh 89.1 
Canyonville 91.9 Lincoln 88.7 
Cave Junction 89.5 Mt. Shasta, McCloud, 
: ; Dunsmuir 91.3 
ONT 91.7 Merrill, Malin, 
SL BB Tulelake 91.9 
Coos Bay 89.1 


Port Orford 90.5 
Crescent City 91.7 Parts of Port Orford, 


Ft. Jones, Etna 91.1 Coquille 91.9 
Gasquet 89.1 Redding 90.9 

Gold Beach 91.5 Roseburg 91.9 
Grants Pass 88.9 Sutherlin, Glide 89.3 
Happy Camp 91.9 Weed 89.5 


C KSOR 90.1 FM KSOR dial positions for translator KSRS 915FM  KNYR 91.3 FM KSRG 88.3 FM 
ASHLAND communities listed on previous page ROSEBURG YREKA ASHLAND 


Monday through Friday | Saturday 


Morning Edition 4:30 Jefferson Daily Weekend Edition Weekend Edition 
First Concert 5:00 All Things Considered First Concert Millennium of Music 
News 7:00 State Farm Music Hal! NPR World of Opera St Paul Sunday 
Siskiyou Music Hall St. Louis Symphony Siskiyou Music Hall 
a. a ack ? Indianapolis On-the-Air 
All Things Considered All Things Considered Car Talk 
Common Ground All Things Considered 
On With the Show Best of Our Knowledge 


State Farm Music Hall Selected Shorts 
State Farm Music Hall 


KSMF 89.1 FM KSBA 88.5 FM KSKF 90.9 FM KNCA 89.7 FM KNSQ 88.1 FM 
oF N CW. iY ASHLAND COOS BAY KLAMATH FALLS BURNEY/REDDING MT. SHASTA 
CAVE JCT. 909FM = = poRTORFORD 89.3FM CALLAHAN 89.1 FM YREKA 893 FM 


GRANTS PASS 913 FM 


Monday through Friday Saturday 


Morning Edition 6:00 Weekend Edition Weekend Edition 
Open Air 10:00 Living on Earth Marian McPartland's 


All Things Considered Renee 


Jefferson Daily California Report bk Sees) 


Le Show 
ea Café Car Talk Confessin’ the Blues 
choes 


: West Coast Live New Dimensions 

Jazz (Mon-Thurs) 00 Afropop Worldwide All Things Considered 
Jazz Revisited (Fridays) 00 World Beat Show Folk Show 

Vintage Jazz (Fridays) e All Things Considered Thistle & Shamrock 
American Rhythm Music from the Hearts 
Grateful Dead Hour of Space 


The Retro Lounge Possible Musics 
Blues Show 


Hews & Information KSvig ANZA KAGI AM 930 


Monday through Friday Saturday 


BBC World Service The Connection BBC Newshour CBC Sunday Morning 


Diane Rehm Show Fresh Air (repeat of 3pm Weekly Edition BBC Newshour 
The Jefferson broadcast) Sound Money To the Best of Our 
Exchange As It Happens BBC Newshour Knowledge 


Public Interest The Jefferson Exchange Healing Arts 4 ae Josephson's 
: repeat of 8am broadcast ridges 
Talk of the Nation (rep ) Talk of the Town 


: BBC World Service Second Opinion 
Monday: Talk of the Town Zorba Paster on Your Health 
Journal of the 


Tuesday: Healing Arts Wait Wait...Don't Tell Me Americas (repeat of 
Wednesday: Journal of the West Coast Live Wednesday broadcast) 


Americas 
A Prairie Home Companion Commonwealth Club 


Thursday: Latino USA with Garrison Keillor Sunday Rounds 


Friday: Real Computing 700 Wait Wait...Don't Tell Me People’s Pharmacy 
Pacifica News (repeat of noon broadcast) 


The Parent's Journal 
Tech Nation 
BBC World Service 


The World New Dimensions 
Fresh Air with Terry Gross BBC World Service 
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Program Producer 
Directory 


NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 
635 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE NW 
WASHINGTON DC 20001-3753 

(202) 414-3232 + http://www.npr.org 
1-888-NPR NEWS (tapes & transcripts) 


ALL THINGS CONSIDERED: atc@npr.org 
AMERICA AND THE WORLD 
CAR TALK Call-in-number: 1-888-CAR-TALK 
PUBLIC INTEREST 
DIANE REHM SHOW - drehm@wamu.edu.com 
(202) 885-1230 
Calbin line: 1-800-433-8850 
LIVING ON EARTH 
Listener line: 1-800-218-9988 - loe@npr.org 
MARIAN McPARTLAND'S PIANO JAZZ 
MORNING EDITION 
Listener line: (202) 842-5044 
SELECTED SHORTS 
TALK OF THE NATION 
THISTLE & SHAMROCK 
WAIT WAIT... DON’T TELL ME 
WEEKEND EDITION 
Listener line: (202) 371-1775 


PUBLIC RADIO INTERNATIONAL 
100 NORTH SIXTH STREET 

SUITE 900A, MINNEAPOLIS MN 55403-1596 
(612) 338-5000 + http:/www.pri.or/infosite 


A PRAIRIE HOME COMPANION 
AFROPOP WORLDWIDE 
AS IT HAPPENS 
BBC NEWSHOUR 
CBC SUNDAY MORNING 
THE CONNECTION 
DR. SCIENCE 
ECHOES Listener line: (215) 458-1110 
Orders: 1-800-321-ECHO 
echodisc.com / email: echoes@Well.com 
SOUND MONEY 
ST. PAUL SUNDAY 
TO THE BEST OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 
THE WORLD 
WORLD CAFE 
ZORBA PASTER ON YOUR HEALTH 


OTHER PROGRAMS 


EARTH & SKY 

P.O. BOX 2203, AUSTIN, TX 78768 
(512) 477-4441 - people@earthsky.com 
FRESH AIR 

800-934-600 - freshain? whyy.ong 
GRATEFUL DEAD HOUR 

TRUTH & FUN INC 

484 LAKE PARK AVENUE #102 
OAKLAND CA 94610 


HEARTS OF SPACE 

PO BOX 31321, SAN FRANCISCO CA 94131 
(415) 242-8888 - hos.com,/playlists 
feedbackGnamu.org 


MILLENNIUM OF MUSIC 
WETA-FM 


PO BOX 2626, WASHINGTON DC 20006 


NEW DIMENSIONS RADIO 
PO BOX 569, UKIAH CA 95482 
(707) 468-9830 1-800-935-8273 


OREGON OUTLOOK /JEFFERSON EXCHANGE 
RUSSELL SADLER 

SOU COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT 

1250 SISKIYOU BOULEVARD 

ASHLAND OR 97520 


PACIFICA NEWS - http://www.pacificaorg 


WEST COAST LIVE 

915 COLE ST., SUITE 124 
SAN FRANCISCO CA 94117 
(415) 664-9500 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE 


KSOR 90.1 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSRS 91.5 FM 
ROSEBURG 


KNYR 91.3 FM 
YREKA 


KSRG 88.3 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSOR dial positions for translator communities listed on page 18 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 


5:00-6:50 om 
Morning Edition 
The latest in-depth international and national news from Na- 
tional Public Radio, with host Bob Edwards. 


6:50-7:00 am 
JPR Moming News 
Includes weather for the region and Russell Sadler's Ore- 
gon Outlook commentaries. Hosted by Johnathon Allen. 


7:00am-Noon 

First Concert 
Classical music, with hosts Susan DeRosia and Julie Amacher. 
Includes: NPR news at 7:01 and 8:01, Earth and Sky at 
8:35 am, As It Was at 9:30, and the Calendar of the Arts at 
9:00 am. 


Noon-12:06pm 
NPR News 


12:06-4:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Classical Music, hosted by Eric Teel and Milt Goldman. In- 
cludes As It Was at 1:00 pm and Earth & Sky at 3:30 pm. 


4:00-4:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR, with hosts Linda Wertheimer, 
Robert Siegel, and Noah Adams. 


4:30-5:00pm 
The Jefferson Daily 
Jefferson Public Radio's weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. 


5:00-7:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest international and national news from NPR. 


7:00-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State Farm 
Insurance agents bring you classical music every night, with 
hosts Bob Christiansen, Jeff Esworthy and Brandi Parisi. 


SATURDAYS 


6:00-8:00am 
Weekend Edition 
National and international news from NPR, including analy- 
sis from NPR's senior news analyst, Daniel Schorr. Scott 
Simon hosts. 


8:00-10:30am 

First Concert 
Classical music to start your weekend. Includes Nature Notes 
with Dr. Frank Lang at 8:30am, Calendar of the Arts at 
9:00am, and As It Was at 9:30am. 


10:30-2:00pm 
NPR World of Opera 


2:00-4:00pm 
St. Louis Symphony 


4:00-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest international and national news from NPR. 


5:00-5:30pm 
Common Ground 


5:30-7:00pm 
On With The Show 
The best of musical theatre from London's West End to 
Broadway. Hosted by Herman Edel. 


7:00-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 
Farm Insurance Agents bring you classical music, with hosts 
Louise Vahle and Brandi Parisi. 


SUNDAYS 


6:00-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00-10:00am 
Millenium of Music 
Robert Aubry Davis survey's the rich - and largely unknown 
- treasures of European music up to the time of J.S. Bach. 


10:00-11:00am 
St. Paul Sunday 
Exclusive chamber music performances produced for the 
public radio audience, featuring the world's finest soloists 
and ensembles. Bill McLaughlin hosts. 


11:00-2:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Music from Jefferson Public Radio's classical library. 


2:00-3:00pm 
Indianapolis On-the-Air 


3:00-4:00pm 
CarTalk 
Click and Clack come to the Classics! 


4:00-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR. 


5:00pm-6:00pm 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
An hour devoted to discussion of the latest issues in poli- 
tics, culture, economics, science and technology. 


6:00-7:00pm 
Selected Shorts 
Want someone to tell you a story? This series from NPR, 
recorded live at New York City’s Symphony Space, features 
some of this country’s finest actors reading short stories. 


7:00-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 
Farm Insurance agents present classical music, with hosts 
Louis Vahle and Jeff Esworthy. 


FEATURED WORKS 


* indicates March birthday 


First Concert 


Mar2 M Smetana:* String Quartet No. 1, From 
My Life 
Mar3 T Bax: Oboe Quintet 
Mar4 W CPE Bach:* Quartet in D 
Mar5 T Villa-Lobos:* Cello Concerto No. 2 
Mar6 F Ravel:* Piano Concerto in G 
M 
T 


Mar 9 
Mar 10 


Barber:* Souvenirs, Op. 28 
Honegger:* Symphonie No. 4 Deliciae 
Basiliensis 

Mar 11 W Cowell:* Selected short works 

Mar 12 T Beethoven: Piano Sonata No. 15 in D 
Pastoral 


Mar 13 Bridge: Phantasie Quartet 

Mar 16 Mozart: Horn Quintet K 407 

Mar 17 Bantock: A Celtic Symphony 

Mar 18 Rimski-Korsakov:* Symphony No. 3 


Mar 19 Bach: Suite No. 3 in D 
Mar 20 Stravinski: Le Sacre du Printemps 


F 
M 
T 
W 
T 
F 
Mar 23 M Bach:* Partita No. 3 in E for violin 
Mar 24 T Bartok:* Piano Concerto No. 3 
Mar 25 W Strauss: Burleske 
Mar 26 T Mussorgsky:* Pictures at an Exhibition 
Mar 27 F d’Indy:* Souvenirs, Op 52 
M 
T 


Mar 30 
Mar 31 


Walton:* Symphony No. 2 
Haydn:* Concerto for cello and 
orchestra in D 


Siskiyou Music Hall 


Mar 2 M._ Gorecki: Symphony No. 3, Op. 36 

Mar3 T Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 3 “Scottish” 

Mar4 W Vivaldi: Four Seasons 

Mar5 T Strauss: Death and Transfiguration 

Mar6 F Vaughn-Williams: Symphony No. 2 
“London” 

Mar9 M_ Barber:* Knoxville: Summer of 1915 

Mar 10 T Haydn: Symphony No. 100 “Military” 

Mar 11 W Reinecke: Piano Concerto No. 1, Op 72 

Mar 12 T Dello Joio: Air Power - Symphonic Suite 

Mar 13 F Saint-Saens: Carnival of the Animals 

Mar 16 M Rachmaninov: Piano Concerto No. 4 

Mar 17 T Brahms: Quintet in B minor 

Mar 18 W Rimski-Korsakov:* The Golden Cockerel 

Mar 19 T Tchaikovsky: Violin Concerto in D 

Mar 20 F Goetz: Piano Concerto in B flat Op. 18 

Mar 23 M Bach:* Goldberg Variations - string trans. 

Mar 24 T Sinding: Piano Concerto in D flat Major 

Mar 25 W Beethoven: Symphony No. 3 “Eroica” 

Mar 26 T Debussy: La Mer 

Mar 27 F Elgar: Symphony No. 2 

Mar 30 M Mozart: Piano Concerto No. 23 

Mar 31 T Haydn:* Symphony No. 103 “Drum Roll” 


qe 


The Metropolltan Opera 


Mar 7 Madame Butterfly by Puccini 
Catherine Malfitano, Wendy White, Frederic Kalt, 


Alan Opie; Carlo Rizzi, conductor. 


Mar 14 L’Elisir d‘Amore by Donizetti 
Ruth Ann Swenson, Luciano Pavarotti, Roberto de 
Candia, Paul Plishka; Maurizio Benini, conductor. 


Mar 21 Lohengrin by Wagner 

Deborah Voigt, Deborah Polaski, Ben Heppner, Ekke- 
hard Wlaschiha, Eric Halfvarson; James Levine, con- 
ductor. 


Mar 28 Romeo et Juliette by Gounod 

Angela Gheorghiu, Kristine Jepson, Roberto Alagna, 
Russell Braun, Robert Lloyd; Bertrand de Billy, con- 
ductor. 


St. Louls Symphony 


Mar 7 Wagner: Overture to The Flying Dutchman; Bar- 
tok: Piano Concerto No. 3; Dvorak: Symphony No. 9 
in E; Misha Dichter, violin; Zdenek Macal, conductor 


Mar 14 Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 4; Mahler: 
Symphony No. 5; Peter Serkin, piano; Leonard Slatkin, 
conductor 


Mar 21 Haydn: Mass in B-Flat Major (Hamoniemesse); 
Shostakovich: Symphony No. 6; Linda Mabbs, soprano; 
Christine Abraham, mezzo-soprano; Franz Welser- 
Moset, conductor 


Mar 28 Stravinsky: Concerto in D Major for String Or- 
chestra; Mozart: Voi avete un cor fedele, K. 217; 
Mozart: Vorrei spiegarvi, oh Dio, K. 418; Schubert: 
Symphony No. 9 in C Major (Great); Mary Dunleavy, so- 
prano; Hans Vonk, conductor 


St. Paul Sunday 


Mar 1 The Eroica Trio 

Arensky: Trio in D minor, Op. 32, scherzo: allegro 
molto; Dvork: Trio in e minor, Op. 90; Gershwin/arr. 
Penaforte: Three Preludes 


Mar 8 New York Wind Soloists 

Armstrong/arr. Jolley: Yes, I'm in the Barrel; Stravin- 
sky/arr. Jolley: Ragtime; Kurt Weill/arr. Kay: excerpts 
from “Three-Penny Opera”; Hindemith: Kleine Kammer- 
musik, Op. 24, No. 2; Choros/arr. Morelli: Medley; Villa- 
Lobos: Quintette en forme de choros for woodwinds 


Mar 15 Andrew Lawrence-King 

and the Harp Consort 
A Saint Patrick's Day program of music by Turlough 
Ocarolan, Ireland's most famous harpist and bard. 
Songs include: Feeghan Geleash, Mr. James Betagh, 
Jig on “Mr. James Betagh”, Carolan’s Ramble, Miss 
Featherstone, Lament for Charles McCabe, Dr. De- 
laney and Loftus Jones, Molly MacAlpin, Bried Cruse, 
Planxty Finn, Planxty Connor, Miss MacDermott 


Mar 22 Thomas Hampson, baritone; 
Craig Rutenberg, piano 
Schumann: Dichterliebe (original manuscript). 


Mar 29 Thomas Hampson, baritone; 

Craig Rutenberg, piano 
Readings and song from Rorem, Ives, Whitman, 
Bridge, Vaughn Williams, Bacon, Hindemith, Ritter, 
Burrleigh, Weill, and Warren. 


A special World Wide Web feature will complement 
the March 22 and March 29 broadcasts at 
http://Sunday.mpr.org 


Selected Shorts 


Mar 1 The Writer’s Model by Molly Giles, read by 
Blair Brown; The Pit And The Pendulum by Edgar 
Allan Poe, read by Stephen Lang. 


Mar 8 The Lover by Judith Felsenfeld, read by Cyn- 
thia Harris; Windows by Haruki Murakami, read by 
Richard Ebihara; The Story of an Hour by Kate 
Chopin, read by Christina Pickles. 


Mar 15 Ghirlandaio by Francine Prose; read by Stern- 
hagen; Make Westing by Jack London, read by Steven 
Gilborn. 


Mar 22 Fault Lines by Barbara Kingsolver, read by Jill 
Eikenberry; Pagan Night by Kate Braverman, read by 
Maria Tucci. 


Mar 29 Pet Milk by Stuart Dybek, read by Keith 
Szarabajka; The Calling Cards by Ivan Bunin, read by 
Barbara Feldon; How To Talk To A Hunter by Pam 
Houston and Lover And/With Audiocassettes by 
Annie Thoms, read by Isaiah Sheffer. 


broadcast March 7 on the Classics & News Service. 
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LUEES 


JEFFNET 


URL Directory 


BandWorld Magazine 
http/Aavw.jeffnet.org/bandworld 


Best Foot Forward 
hitp/Avww.jeffnet.org/bestfoot 


Blue Feather Products 
http/Avvw.blue-feather.com 


Chateaulin 
http/Awww.jeffnet.org/chateaulin 


Computer Assistance 
http/Avww.jeffnet.org/computerassistance/compasst. 


ESPI 
http/Avwwjetfnet.org/espi 


Jelferson Public Radio 
http:/Awwnw.jefinet.org 


JEFFNET 
http/Avww.jeffnet.org/net.htm! 


City of Medford 
http:/Awww.ci.medford.or.us 


Rogue Valley Symphony 
http’ Awww ,jefinet.org/rvsymphony 


SpentGrain Bakery Products 
http:/Avww.spentgrain.com 


White Cloud Press 
hitpywww.jetinet.orgvhitecloud 


TUNE IN 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


Raythm ¢ News Sewree 


KSMF 89.1 FM KSBA 88.5 FM KSKF 90.9 FM KNCA 89.7 FM KNSQ 88.1 FM 
cay SltAND, COOS BAY KLAMATH FALLS BURNEY/REDDING MT. SHASTA 
GRANTS PASS 91.3FM PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM 
YREKA 89.3 FM 
F MONDAY-FRIDAY 
10:30 am 
5:00-9:00am California Report 
Morning Edition A weekly survey of California news, produced by KQED, San 


The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Bob Edwards. Plus local and regional news at 6:50, and 
Russel Sadler's Oregon Outlook at 6:55. Hosted by 
Johnathon Allen. 


9:00-3:00pm 
Open Air 
An upbeat blend of contemporary jazz, blues, world beat and 
pop music, hosted by Maria Kelly and Eric Alan. Includes 
NPR news updates at a minute past each hour and As It Was 
at 10:30am. 


3:00-5:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The lastest national and international news from NPR, with 
hosts Linda Wertheimer, Robert Siegel, and Noah Adams. 


5:30-6:00pm 
The Jefferson Dally 
Jefferson Public Radio’s weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. 


6:00-8:00pm 
The World Cafe 
The best in contemporary and alternative music, in-studio 
performances and dynamic specials, with David Dye. 


8:00-10:00pm 
Echoes 
John Diliberto blends exciting contemporary music into an 
evening listening experience both challenging and relaxing. 


10:00pm-10:30pm 
Friday: Jazz Revisited 
Hazen Shumacher hosts this half hour devoted to recorded 
jazz from 1917-1947. 


10:00-2:00am 
Monday-Thursday: Jazz 


10:30pm-2:00am 
Friday: Vintage Jazz 
Contemporary, mainstream, big band, fusion, avant-garde -a 
little of everything. Fridays are devoted to vintage jazz. 


Weekend Edition 


The latest national and international news from NPR. 


10:00-11:00am 
Living on Earth 
NPR's weekly newsmagazine provides this additional half- 


hour of environmental! news (completely new material from 
Friday's edition). 


Francisco. 
oe 


11:00-Noon 
Car Talk 
Click & Clack, the Tappet Bros., also known as Tom and Ray 
Magliozzi, mix excellent automotive advice with their own 
brand of offbeat humor. Is it possible to skin your knuckles 
and laugh at the same time? 


Noon-2:00pm 
West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together this 
eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, actors, and 
lots of surprises. Don’t dare turn your radio off after CarTalkt 


2:00-3:00pm 
AfroPop Worldwide 
One of the benefits of the shrinking world is the availability 
of new and exciting forms of music. African broadcaster 
Georges Collinet brings you the latest pop music from Africa, 
the Caribbean, South America and the Middle East. 


3:00-5:00pm 
The World Beat Show 
Afropop, reggae, calypso, soca, salsa, and many other kinds 
of upbeat world music. Hosted by Heidi Thomas. 


5:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00-8:00pm 
American Rhythm 
Craig Faulkner spins two hours of R&B favorites to start 
your Saturday night. 


8:00-9:00pm 
The Grateful Dead Hour 
David Gans with a weekly tour through the nearly endless 
archives of concert recordings by the legendary band. 


9:00-10:00pm 
The Retro Lounge 
Lars & The Nurse present all manner of musical oddities, rar- 
ities, and obscurities from the 1960s. Old favorites you've 
never heard before? Is it deja vu? Or what? 


10:00-2:00am 
The Blues Show 
Tom Pain with the best in blues. 


SUNDAE 


6:00-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00am 
Marian McPartland’s Piano Jazz 
Marian McPartland chats and performs with some of jazz’s greats. 


10:00-2:00pm 
Jazz Sunday 
Contemporary jazz. Hosted by Kelly Minnis and George Ewart. 


2:00-3:00pm 
Le Show 
Actor and satirist Harry Shearer (one of the creators of the 
spoof band “Spinal Tap") creates this weekly mix of music 
and very biting satire. 


3:00-4:00pm 
Confessin’ the Blues 

Peter Gaulke focuses on the rich legacy of recorded Ameri- 
can blues. 

4:00-5:00pm 

New Dimensions 

This weekly interview series focuses on thinkers on the lead- 
ing edge of change. Michael and Justine Toms host. 


5:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00-9:00pm 
The Folk Show 
Frances Oyung brings you the best in contemporary folk music. 


9:00-10:00pm 
The Thistle and Shamrock 
Fiona Ritchie’s weekly survey of Celtic music from Ireland, 
Scotland and Brittany. 


10:00-11:00pm 
Music from the Hearts of Space 
Contemporary, meditative “space music” hosted by Stephen Hill. 


11:00-2:00am 
Possible Musics 
Space music and new age music in an interesting soundscape. 


Marian McPartland’s Plano Jazz 


Mar 1 London-born pianist, arranger, bandleader 
Ralph Sharon 

Mar8 TBA 

Mar 15 Cornetist, Jimmy McPartland 

Mar 22 Singer and pianist, Karrin Allyson 

Mar 29 Winner of the 1993 Thelonious Monk Piano 
Competition, Jacky Terrason 


New Dimensions 


Mar 1 The Essence of Religion with Huston Smith 
World religion scholar Huston Smith 
discusses the role of religion in the modern 
world, the difference in religion and 
spirituality, and the commonalities of various 
religions. 

How to Harness Your Psychic Power with 
Belleruth Naparstek 

Psychotherapist Belleruth Naparstek shares 
her approach to enhancing our lives by 
developing our own sixth sense. 

Mar 15, 22,29 TBA 


Mar 8 


Confessin’ the Blues 


Mar 1 From the “F” Stacks 
Mar 8 Texas Blues Women 
Mar 15 From the “G” Stacks 
Mar 22 Chicago Blues Women 
Mar 29 From the “Ft” Stacks 


Thistle & Shamrock 


Music and Song of Wales The courtly dance 

tunes and gentle harp melodies of Wales, 

complement songs sung with pride in the 
ancient Welsh language. 

Irish Nostalgia Songs from the heyday of 

Irish American vauderville, and a sentimental 

conversation with Ronnie Drew of the 

legendary Irish group, The Dubliners. 

Mar 15 Live From Wolftrap, Part 1 Highlights from 
the 21st Annual Washington DC Irish Folk 
Festival, including performances by Sean 
Keane, Les Freres Brunet from Quebec, 
County Clare’s Tulla Ceili Band, celebrating 
their 50th anniversary, and Capercaillie. 

Mar 22 Live From Wolftrap, Part 2 More highlights 
from the 21st Annual Washington DC Irish 
Folk Festival. 

Mar 29 Back to Canada This week we make a Celtic 

connection with music of Nova Scotia, 

Ontario, Quebec, and Newfoundland. 


Mar 1 


Mar 8 


S 


The Re 0 
Lounge 


with Lars & The Nurse 


SATURDAYS 
AT 9 PM 


Rhythan + News 


. 


| A “Heart Healthy” recipe | 
from 


Crh Mester 
ON YOUR HEALTH 


Don’t miss your weekly “house call” with 
family physician Dr. Zorba Paster on 
Zorba Paster on Your Health, Saturdays 
at llam on JPR’s News & Information 
Service. Dr. Paster puts health, nutrition 
and fitness news into perspective, 
answers callers’ medical questions, and 
shares tips for healthy living. 


If you have a health question for Dr. 
Paster, call 1-800-462-7413. 


ASIAN ASPARAGUS 
SALAD 


(serves 8) 


1'/s Pounds Fresh asparagus spears 
1 Medium Red bell pepper, cut into 
matchstick-sized pieces 

1 Can Sliced water chestnuts, drained 


Dressing: 
Ya Cup Rice vinegar 

1 Tbsp. Soy sauce 

2 tsp. Sesame oil 

2 tsp. Crushed fresh garlic 
Ve tsp. Grated ginger 


Rinse the asparagus under cool running 
water and snap off the tough stem ends. 
Cut the spears into 1-inch pieces. Filla 
2-quart pot half-full with water and bring 
to a boil over high heat. Add the aspara- 
gus to the boiling water and boil for 
about 30 seconds, or just until the as- 
Paragus pieces turn bright green and 

are crisp-tender. 


Drain the asparagus and plunge them 
into a large bowl of ice water to stop the 
cooking process. Drain once more, and 
transfer to a shallow dish. Add the pep- 
pers and water chestnuts to the aspara- 
gus and toss to mix. Combine the dress- 
ing ingredients in a small bowl and stir 
to mix well. Pour the dressing over the 
vegetable mixture and toss to mix well. 
Cover the salad and chill for 8 hours to 
overnight, stirring every few hours, be- 
fore serving. 


Calories 3% (51 cal) 
Protein 5% (2.57 g) 
Carbohydrate 2% (2.57 g) 
Total Fat 2% (1.47 g) 

Saturated Fat 1% (0.25 g) 
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Jefferson Public Radio 
E-Mail Directory 


To help us provide a fast and 
focused response to your question 
or comment please use the e-mail 
address below that best describes 
your area of inquiry: 


Programming 
email: lambert@sou.edu 


Questions about anything you hear on 
Jefferson Public Radio, i.e. programs produced 
by JPR or pieces of music played by one of 
our hosts. Note that information about 
programs produced by National Public Radio 
can be obtained by visiting NPR's program 
page (http: //www.npr.org/ programs). Also, 
many national programs aired on JPR have 
extensive WWW sites which are indexed 
on the JEFFNET Control Center 
(http://www jeffnetorg/Control_Center/ 
prr.html). Also use this address for: 
* Questions about programming volunteer 
opportunities 
¢ Comments about our programming 
+ For story ideas for our daily newsmagazine, 
The Jefferson Daily send us e-mail at 
daily @jefinet.org 


Marketing & Development 

email: westhelle@sou.edu 

Inquiries about: 

* Becoming a program underwriter 

+ Making a planned gift to benefit JPR 

+ Ways to spread the word about JPR 

* Questions about advertising in the 
Jefferson Monthly 

+ Editorial ideas for the Jefferson Monthly 


Membership 

email: whitcomb@sou.edu 

Questions about: 

+ Becoming a JPR member 

* The status of your membership including 
delivery of any “thank you” gift 

* Questions about fundraising volunteer 
opportunities 


Administration 

email: knoles@sou.edu 

General inquiries about JPR: 

« Questions about the best way to contact us 

: Information about our various stations and 
Services 

- Reports regarding signal outages or 
problems (please include your town and 
JPR service in your message) 


Suggestion Box 
e-mail: jeffpr@jeffnet.org 

Ideas for all of us to consider (after all, we do 
consider all things). Please only use the 
Suggestion Box for communication which 
doesn’t require a response. 
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News & Information Service 


KSJK AM 1230 
TALENT 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 


5:00-7:00am 
BBC World Service 


News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


7Jam-8am 
The Diane Rehm Show 
The most prestigious public radio call-in talk show in Wash- 
ington, D.C. is now nationwide! Thought-provoking inter- 
views and discussions with major newsmakers are a hallmark 
of this program. 


8:00-10:00am 
The Jefferson Exchange 
Jeff Golden hosts this live call-in devoted to current events 
in the State of Jefferson. 


10:00am-11:00 a.m. 
Public Interest 
A lively call-in program featuring distinguished guests from 
the world of science, politics, literature, sports and the arts. 


11:00am-1:00pm 
Talk of the Nation 
NPR's daily nationwide call-in returns to JPR. Ray Saurez 
hosts, with Ira Flatow sitting in on Science Fridays. 


MONDAY 
Talk of the Town 
Claire Collins hosts this interview program whose topics 
range from politics to poetry, from the environment to teen- 
age issues—and more. 


TUESDAY 
Healing Arts 
Repeat of Colleen Pyke's Saturday program. 


WEDNESDAY 
Journal of the Americas 
A weekly news magazine examining issues affecting the U.S. 
and Latin America, and regional Latino issues. Produced by 
JPR's news department. 


THURSDAY 
Latino USA 
A weekly journal of Latino news and culture (in English). 


FRIDAY 
Real Computing 
Computer expert John C. Dvorak demystifies the dizzying 
changes in the world of computers. 


—_—_—__A_._______- 


1:30pm-2:00pm 
Pacifica News 
National and international news from the Pacifica News Service. 


2:00pm-3:00pm 
The World 
The first global news magazine developed specifically for an 
American audience brings you a daily perspective on events, 
people, politics and culture in our rapidly shrinking world. 
Co-produced by PRI, the BBC, and WCBH in Boston. 


KAGI AM 930 
GRANTS PASS 


3:00pm-4:00pm 
Fresh Air with Terry Gross 
A daily interview and features program looking at contem- 
porary arts and issues. A unique host, who allows guests to 
shine, interviews people with specialties as diverse as litera- 
ture and economics. 


4:00pm-6:00pm 
The Connection with Christopher Lydon 
An engaging two hours of talk & interviews on events and 
ideas that challenge listeners. Host Christopher Lydon is a 
veteran news anchor with experience covering politics for 
the Boston Globe and the New York Times. 


6:00-7:00pm 
Fresh Air with Terry Gross 
Repeat of 3pm broadcast. 


7:00pm-8:00pm 

As it Happens 
National and international news from the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. 


8:00-10:00pm 
The Jefferson Exchange 
Repeat of 8am broadcast. 


10:00pm-11:00pm 
BBC World Service 


SATURDAYS 


6:00am-7:00am 
BBC Newshour 


7:00am-8:00am 
Weekly Edition 
The best of NPR News. 


8:00am-9:00am 
Sound Money 
Bob Potter hosts this weekly program of financial advice. 


9:00am-10:00am 
BBC Newshour 


10:00am-10:30am 

The Healing Arts 
Jefferson Public Radio's Colleen Pyke hosts this weekly in- 
terview program dealing with health and healing. 


10:30am-11:00am 

Talk of the Town 
Claire Collins hosts this interview program whose topics 
range from politics to poetry, from the environment to teen- 
age issues—and more. (Repeats Mondays at 1:00pm.) 


11:00am-12:00 Noon 
Zorba Paster on Your Health 
Family practitioner Zorba Paster, MD, hosts this live national 
call-in about your personal health. 


12:00pm-12:30pm 
Wait Wait... Don’t Tell Me 
This weekly news quiz program hosted by Dan Coffey leads 
guests through a fun, intelligent, and informative look at 
the week’s events. The program is brought to listeners by a 
team including Doug Berman, the Peabody Award-winning 
producer of Car Talk. 


1:00pm-3:00pm 
West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together this 
eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, actors, and 
lots of surprises. 


3:00pm-5:00pm 
A Pralrle Home Companion 
with Garrison Kelllor 
A showcase for original, unforgettable comedy by America’s 
foremost humorist, with sound effects by wizard Tom Keith 
and music by guests like Lyle Lovett, Emmylou Harris, Joel 
Gray and Chet Atkins. This two-hour program plays to sold- 
out audiences, broadcasts live nationally from St. Paul, New 
York and cities and towns across the country. The “News 
from Lake Wobegon’” is always a high point of the program. 


5:00pm-6:00pm 
Walt Wait...Don’t Tell Me 
Repeat of 12 noon broadcast. 


6:00pm-7:00pm 
New Dimensions 


7:00pm-Midnight 
BBC World Service 


News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


Be SUNDAYS 


6:00am-9:00am 
CBC Sunday MomIing 
The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation's wrap-up of the 
week’s news, including innovative documentaries on con- 
temporary issues. 


9:00-11:00am 
BBC Newshour 


11:00am-2:00pm 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
Interviews and features about contemporary political, economic, 
and cultural issues, produced by Wisconsin Public Radio. 


2:00pm-3:00pm 
Larry Josephson’s Bridges 


3:00pm-3:30pm 
Second Opinion 


3:30pm-—4:00pm 
Joumal of the Americas 
Repeat of Wednesday's broadcast. 


4:00pm-5:00pm 
Commonwealth Club 


5:00pm-7:00pm 
Sunday Rounds 
Award-winning broadcaster and medical journalist John Stu- 
pak interviews recognized medical experts, authors and re- 
search scientists in this two-hour weekly national call-in. To 
Participate, cal! 1-800-SUNDAYS. 
7:00pm-8:00pm 
People’s Pharmacy 
8:00pm-9:00pm 
The Parent’s Journal 
Parenting in the '90s is tougher than ever. On this weekly pro- 
gram, host Bobbi Connor interviews experts in education, med- 
icine, and child development for helpful advice to parents. 
9:00pm-10:00pm 
Tech Nation 
10:00pm-Midnight 
BBC World Service 
News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


Every day the MusicSource 
features the best in the world of 
music. Moving performances by 
exciting classical artists...the 
freshest sounds in jazz... exciting 
and exotic music from all over 

the world. 


The MusicSource discounts its 
best and most popular titles in all 
types of music so that you can 

find something you love at a price 

you can live with. 


so call 


1-800-75-MUSIC 


and ask a Music Specialist, 
“So what's new?” 


PUBLIC 
RADIO 


NMiusic| Source 


1°800°75°MUSIC 
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Black, Chapman, Webber & Stevens 


Attomey's serving Medford, Grants Pass. Kla- 


math Falls and Brookings 
930 W. Sth St « Medford » 772-9850 


Napa Auto Parts 
Serving Shasta & Siskiyou Counties 
SAIF Corporation 
(541) 7705815 - 800-285-8550 


Siskiyou Medical & Surgical Eye Center 
in Ashland, Yreka, Mt Shasta 
800-283.0863 
State Farm Insurance Agents 
serving Southem Oregon 
Subway Sandwiches 


Ashland, Medford. White City 
& Klamath Falls 


@ Galaxy - Michacl Moore Upholstery 
2800 Dead Indian Memorial Ru. - Ashland 
§84736 
John G. Apostol, 4.0., P.c. 

815 E. Main - Medford - 779.6395 
The Arborist 
1257 Siskiyou, @224 - Ashland . 482.8371 
Ashland Center for Women's Health 
540 Catalina Dr. - Ashland - 482.3327 
Ashland Community Food Store 
237 N. First Street - Ashland « 482-2237 
Ashland Homes Real Estate 
150 E. Main - Ashland + 482-0044 
Ashland Medical Clinic 
472 Scenic Dr. « Ashland + 482.8252 
Ashland Paint & Decorating Center 
1618 Ashland St - Ashland . 482-4002 
Ashland Outdoor Store 
37 Third St. Ashland - 485-1202 
Ask Janis Editorial & Rewrite Services 
Ashland - §00-835-6406 or 541-488-3458 
Bento Express 
3 Granite Street - Ashland - 48$-3582 
The Black Sheep 
51N. Main - Ashland 
Nancy Bloom, M.A. 
COUNSELOR & CERTIFIED 
HYPNOTHERAPIST 
223 Meade Street» Ashland | 4SS-5795 
Rinberly Tufts Bolen ATTURNEY AT LAW 
S00 W. Sth « Medford » 773-8471 
C. Jordan Brown 
230 E. Main « Medford - 772-1872 
Callahan's Restaurant 
7100 Q1d Hwy 99 So. « Ashland + 482-1299 
Cantwell’s Market 
310 Oak Street «= Ashland 
781 Black O2k Drive « Medford 
Catalina Physical Therapy 
933 Siskiyou Blvd. Ste 1. Ashland . 488.2728 
The Clearinghouse 
63 Bush Street - Ashinnd - 488.0325 
Doughs Col, CERTINED ROLFER 
349 E. Main #3 - Ashland - 488-2855 
Complementary Medicine Associates 
1605 Siskiyou Bivd. - Ashland » 482.0342 
Country Willows Bed & Breakfast 
1313 Clay St - Ashland - 488-1590 
Crystal Fresh Bottled Water 
106 NW °F" St - Grants Pass - 779-7827 

Ed's Tire Factory 
2390 N. Paafic Hwy - meuierd TE93AZ1 
Flower Tyme Design 
55 N. Main. Ashland - 488-1588 


The Framery 
270 East Main St» Ashland - 482-1983 
Furniture Depot 
500 A Street - Ash!and - 482-9663 
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DIRECTORY 


PROGRAM UNDERWRITERS 


Jefferson Public Radio gratefully recognizes the many businesses and individuals who help make our programming possible through program 
underwriting. We encourage you to patronize them and let them know that you share their interest in your favorite programs. 


Gastroenterology Consultants, P.c. 
691] Murphy 4224 - Medford » 779-8367 
GOGI's Restaurant 
Jacksonville - 899-8699 


William P. Haberlach « ATTORNEY AT LAW 
203 W. Main, Ste 3B - Medford - 773-7477 


Heart & Hands 
255 E. Main - Ashland - 4883576 
David Heller, p.c. 
132 6th St. - Ashland - 482-7739 


Henry's Foreign Automotive Service 
4586 W. Pacific Hwy. - Phoenix - 535-1775 


Anna S. Horrigan Studio @ Nimbus 
25 E. Main: Ashland - 552-0399 
Int! Imports Marketplace 
45. N. Main - Ashland - 488-2714 


Tovestment Management & Research 
389 E. Main - Ashland - 488-2634 
The Jewelry Studio 
25 E. Main - Ashland - 488-1761 
Kellum Brothers Karpet Kompany 
350 S. Riverside « Medford . 776-3352 


Sherry Kloss, for The Musle Institute 
482-1728 
Ron Kurtz Trainings 
P.O. Box 961 - Ashland - 772.3790 


Listen Here 
6th St between H & [- Grants Pass 
479-6131 


Lithla Artisan'’s Market 
Talent - 535-5362 


The Living Gallery 
20S. First + Ashland + 482.9795 


Cynthia Lord - Ashland 


Joanie McGowan, Steve Lawrence 
Car Locators - 482-8544 


Charles & Lupe McHenry 
on behalf of ACCESS Food Share 


Medford Clinic, p.c. 
555 Black Oak Dr. - Medford - 734-3434 
Medford Fabrication 
P.O. Box 1588 « Medford . 779-1970 
Meyerding Surgical Associates 
2931 Doctors Park Dr. . Medford - 773-3248 
Al Miguelucci, Furniture Restoration 
224 Central - Ashland - 482-3446 
Mind's Eye Juice Bar 
250 Oak St 45 - Ashland - 488-2247 
Moss Adams of Medford Lip - cpAs 
301 W. 6th St. - Medford - 773-2214 
Mountain Meadows 
900 N. Mountain - Ashland: 482-1300 


Mr. Rooter Plumbing 
7173-8833 


Nimbus 
25 E. Main - Ashland - 482-3621 
Norris Shoes 
221 E. Main- Tedteed 772-2123 
OB/GYN Health Center, p.c. 

777 Murphy Rd. - Medford « 779.3463 
Omar's Restaurant & Lounge 
1380 Siskiyou Blvd. - Ashland - 488-1281 
Fran & Tim Orrock 

Pacific Commware 
180 Beacon Hill - Ashland - 482-2744 
Pacific Spine & Pain Center 
1801 Hwy 99 North - Ashland - 482-5515 
Paddington Station 
125 East Main St. - Ashland - 482-1343 
The Phoenix 
2425 a Bivd. - Ashland - 488-1281 


lant Oregon 
8677 W Sere Ck. Rd. - Talent 
}0-853-8733 
Primavera Restaurant & Catering 
241 Hargadine - Ashland - 488-1994 
Project A 
624 A Street - Ashland . 488-1702 
Quinz Restaurant 
29 N. Main - Ashland - 488-5937 


Rogue Gallery and Art Center 
40 S. Bartlett St.» Medford . 772-8118 
Rogue Valley Cycle Sport 
191 Oak Street » Ashland - 488-0581 
A Rug for All Reasons 
213 E. Main - Medford - 732-1424 
Peter W. Sage / Smith Bamey 
680 Biddle Rd. « Medford - 772-0242 
James Z. Said, pc, nD 
The Energy Medicine Center of Ashland 
1970 Ashtand St. . Ashland - 482-7777 
Samovar Russian Restaurant 
101 E. Main - Medford - 779-4967 
Shelly Forest Hair Design 
2101 Ashland Mine Rd. « Ashland « 482-8564 


Isabel Sickels - Ashland 
Dr. Doug!as Smith, Bison Vision Center 
585 Murphy Rd. - Medford - 773-1414 


Soderback Gardens 
1828 Anderson Cr. Rd. - Talent - 535-8887 


Soundpeace 
199 E, Main - Ashland - 482.3633 
Three Fountains 
Nursing & Rehabilitation Center 
835 Crater Lake Ave. - Medford: 773-7717 
Terry Toth, N.D., Superior Athlietle 11 
2500 Barnett Rd. - Medford - 779-7640 
Travel Essentials 
264 E. Main - Ashland - 482-7383 
Vertex Group 
2541 Old Military Rd - Central Point 
772-2382 


Isabeau Vollhardt, Licensed Acupuncturist 
944 C Street - Ashland . 482.3493 
The Ware House of Pianos 
2850 Crater Lake Hwy. - Medford 
857-W-AR- 


The Web-sters: Handsploners, 
Weavers & Knitters 

11.N. Main - Ashland - 482-9801 

Witch Hazel & Broom 
258 A Street - Ashland - 482-9628 
Worland, Ronald G. 
Plastic Surgery Speciallsts 
2959 Siskiyou Blvd. - Medford - 773-2110 
Beth Yohalem, LMT 
1666 Ashland St. - Ashland - 482-5510 


Art Connection 
165 S. 5th, Ste. B - Coos Bay - 267-0186 
Bill Blumberg Graphic Art & Signs 
North Bend - 759-4101 
The Castaway Lodging 
Port Orford - 332-4502 
Cedar Electric 
2356 Broadway « North Bend - 756-3402 
Checkerberry's Flowers and Gifts 
180 N. Second St, : Coos Bay - 269-5312 
Cone 9 Cookware & Espresso Bar 
Pony Village Mal! - North Bend - 756-4535 
Coos Art Museum 
235 Anderson Ave. - Coos Bay - 267-3901 
Coos Head Food Store 
1960 Sherman Ave - North Bend - 756-7264 
Connle Eslinger 
Coos Bay 
Design Renaissance 
375 Central - Coos Bay + 269-2577 
Farr's True Value Hardware 
Coos Bay - 267-2137 / Coquille - 396-3161 
Foss, Whitty, Littlefield & McDaniel 
ATTORNEYS 
P.O, Box 1120 - Caos Bay - 267-2156 
Frame Stop 
171 S. Broadway » Coos Bay - 269-2615 
Gourmet Coastal Coffees Co. 
273 Curtis Ave. - Coos Bay - 267-5004 


Menasha Corporation's 
Land & Timber Division 
P.O. Box 588 - North Bend - 756-1193 


Moe's Super Lube 
330 S. Broadway « Coos Bay - 269-5323 


Nosler's Natural Grocery 
99 E. First Street - Coquille - 3964823 


Ordway's Nursery 
1661 Hwy 101 S. . Coos ae 269-2493 


Oregon Wine Cellars 
155 S. Broadway - Coos Bay - 267-0300 


Windhorse Books & Coffee 
1740 Ocean Blvd. - Coos Bay - 8885257 


Winter River Books and Gallery 
P.O. Box 370 - Bandon « 347-4111 


Worldwide Antique Mall 
217 S. Broadway - Coos Bay - 269-5280 


KLAMATH BASIN 


Dakota Data 
1035 Main St. + Klamath Falls - 884-8663 


Klamath Medical Clinic 
1905 Main St. + Klamath Falls - 882-4691 


Signature Framing 
4035 S. 6th « Klamath Falls 


UMPQUA VALLEY 


Dr. John Wm. Unruh 
Roseburg 


N. CALIFORNIA 


Brown Trout Gallery 
5841 Sacramento Ave. - Dunsmuir 
(530) 235-0754 
Chiropractic Wellness Center 
1484 Hartnell, Ste B - Redding 
(530) 221-4200 


Chocolat De Nannette 
1777 Market St. - Redding - (530) 2414068 


Commercial Landscape Services 
Redding - (530) 223-6327 
The Fifth Season 
300 N. Mt Shasta Blvd. - Mt. Shasta 
(530) 926-3606 


Madrone Hosplce 
P.O. Box 1193 - Yreka - (530) 842-3160 


O'Brien Mountalo Inn 
O'Brien - (530) 238-8026 
Pio Loco Restaurant 
1135 Pine St. - Redding - (530) 246-2111 
Callfornla Heart Institute 
Redding Medical Center 
1100 Butte St. - Redding - 1-800-41-HEART 
Serendipity Cappuccino House 
167 Lake Bivd. Redding - (530) 244-3780 
Pete Solbrig 
2160 Court St. Ste C : Redding 
(530) 246-5610 
Law Offices of Jeffrey C. Stotter 
1925 Butte St - Redding : (530) 241-6384 


Sue's Java Cafe 
1712 Chum Creek Rd. - Redding 
(530) 222-6076 


Trinity Cafe 
§622 N. Mt Shasta Blvd. - Mt Shasta 
(530) 926-6200 
Town & Country Interiors 
961 E. Cypress Rd. - Redding - (530) 221-6505 
Village Books 
320 N. Mt. Shasta Blvd. - Mt. Shasta 
(530) 926-1678 
Western Business Products 
2269 Hartnell Ave. - Redding - 800-824-4495 


PUBLIC RADIO ion. 


commercial television into a vast wasteland. 
The answer is plain: They can’t. There is al- 
ready pressure to choose programming pop- 
ular enough to make viewers open their 
wallets to fundraising drives. The more PBS 
and National Public Radio rely on mer- 
chandising, the more merchandising will 
help determine what they put on the air. 

Some would argue that the malling of 
public broadcasting is inevitable, or irrele- 
vant. After all, today’s television dial offers a 
vast set of choices undreamed of thirty 
years ago—who cares about PBS? This ig- 
nores the tens of millions of Americans who 
can’t receive or afford cable television. As 
former PBS president Lawrence Grossman 
recently observed, truly public television “is 
more desperately needed now than ever.” 
Already PBS provides the last weekly docu- 
mentary series on broadcast television, 
Frontline. If its federal funds are cut, they 
are unlikely to be replaced with sales of 
Frontline T-shirts. 

In addition, cable diversity exists largely in 
theory. Most cable channels still resist pro- 
gramming that might bring them political 
scorn. In the early nineties, PBS refused to air 
Defending Our Lives, a documentary about 
domestic violence that won an Academy 
Award. While PBS took a great deal of heat 
for that obvious act of political censorship, the 
supposedly diverse world of cable—including 
channels like Lifetime, tailored to women— 
did not exactly trip over itself to show the film. 

It’s also true that when merchandising 
drives programming, local shows suffer: It’s 
much harder to raise money for program- 
ming about New York City’s AIDS or af- 
fordable-housing crises than it is to sella 
Barney doll. Despite public television’s ex- 
plicit mandate to serve local communities, 
that’s one reason WNET devotes less air- 
time to New York City issues today than do 
the city’s for-profit stations. 

Public television and radio continue to 
produce moments of excellence; the chal- 
lenge lies in how to restructure financing 
and focus to preserve and expand those mo- 
ments. Rather than recognizing commer- 
cialism’s inherent traps, however, most in 
Washington are encouraging PBS and NPR 
to go further in the malling direction. Con- 
gress has yet to agree on a specific recipe 
for eliminating federal funding, but public 
broadcasters don’t need Big Bird to help 


them read the writing on the wall. 

When trying to placate a privatizing 
Congress, the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting plan turned not to some 
nineties version of the Carnegie Commis- 
sion but to Wall Street’s Lehman Brothers 
to evaluate alternative funding sources. 
Though Lehman found that advertising 
would be a “net money loser,” its analysis 
did recommend a “carefully controlled ex- 
periment” using advertising. 

A second plan, drawn up by a coalition 
of broadcasters, goes far beyond the exper- 
imental stage: It advocates opening up un- 
derwriting options for stations to allow 
what Jeff Clarke, general manager of Hous- 
ton’s KUHT, calls “super-enhanced under- 
writing” spots. Most people would call them 
commercials, and they are already running 
on more than a dozen public stations. 

Of course, the money to run public 
broadcasting has to come from somewhere 
besides foundations, corporations and mem- 
ber contributions. The Carnegie Commission 
proposed a version of the British model of a 
2 cent excise tax on radio and TV set sales, 
earmarked for public broadcasting. Some in 
public broadcasting favor a tax form check- 
off; others recommend a multibillion-dollar 
trust fund whose earnings and interest could 
support the system. Still another proposal 
would be to levy a 1 percent tax on commer- 
cial television’s advertising revenues and use 
the funds to pay for an independent and non- 
commercial public television. 

These ideas may need to be tinkered 
with, but at least they attempt to stay out of 
the mall. If public broadcasting continues to 
move toward full-blown commercialization, 
it will inevitably look more and more like a 
promotional outlet for the very networks it 
was meant to supplement. And it will leave 
unfilled the vacuum for creative, challeng- 
ing programming-—still as hard to find on 
the dial today as it was thirty years ago. 1 


James Ledbetter is a staff writer at The Vil- 
lage Voice. This essay (Copyright 1997, The 
Nation Company, L.P.) is reprinted with per- 
mission from The Nation, and adapted from 
Ledbetter’s book Made Possible By...: 
The Death of Public Broadcasting in the 
United States, published by Verso. 
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around us. We are so fortunate to live in 
this region, where each of us can build a 
sustainable relationship with the natural 
world, and a sustaining relationship with 
our fellow citizens. Fractious though our 
towns and cities can be, they are still true 
communities, small enough to be influenced 
by a single committed person. Fragmented 
though our forests are, they are still won- 
drous treasuries of life. With proper man- 
agement and the involvement of all of us, 
these towns and these forests can recover 
their wholeness and their health. Let us 
begin; and as we work to heal the frag- 
mented earth, we will begin to heal our 
fragmented selves. 1M] 
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this seven-piece band has them poised for 
international stardom. Two members of the 
group, O Snodaigh and Lance Hogan, have 
tasted the worldwide limelight already 
when they recorded and toured with the 
band Dead Can Dance. Kila has also accu- 
mulated extensive film soundtrack work 
and theatrical scoring. 

The strong reason for Kila’s success, 
both critically and in the music charts, is 
the diversity of the music, taking traditional 
and modern sounds, melding them and cre- 
ating... Kila, a sound like no other. 

On Friday the 13th of March a personal 
dream of mine will come true, when JPR 
and the SOU Program Board present Kila 
in Ashland as part of their ten-day tour of 
the West Coast. The SOU Music Recital hall 
will never be a smoky, sweltering hotel ball- 
room in Galway, but it may be transformed 
a bit, at least for one evening. 


For more information on Kila, visit 
their Web site at http:;//www.tusio.ie/kila 
1M] 


Tom Olbrich is the Consulting Producer for 
the SOU Program Board and Jefferson Pub- 
lic Radio. He and his wife Mary are looking 
forward to sharing a Guinness with Kila 
after the Show. 
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Theater 


@ Oregon Shakespeare Festival in Ashland will 
present 1] plays in repertory in three theaters 
through November 1. The season in the Angus 
Bowmer Theatre includes A Midsummer Night's 
Dream by Wm. Shakespeare (through 11/1), Les 
Blancs by Lorraine Hansberry (through 7/12), 
The School for Scandal by Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan (through 10/31); and in the Black 
Swan Theatre Vilna’s Got a Golem by Ernest 
Joselovitz (through 6/27). The West Coast pre- 
miere of Sailing to Byzantium by Sandra Deer 
(4/2-11/1), and Uncle Vanya by Anton Chekhov 
(4/22-10/31) join the repertory in the spring. 
The outdoor Elizabethan Stage will open in June 
with plays by Wm. Shakespeare including Henry 
IV, Part One (6/9-10/11), Cymbeline (6/10- 
10/9), and The Comedy of Errors (6/11-10/10). 
Shakespeare's Measure for Measure will open in 
The Black Swan in July and 
will run through November 1. ¥ 

Also opening in July in the J 
Angus Bowmer Theatre will be [> 4 
Eugene O’Neill’s A Touch of 
the Poet (7/29-11/1), directed 
by Jose Quintero with scenic 
design by Ming Cho Lee. OSF 
also presents Back Stage 
Tours, an Exhibit Center, Play 
Readings, Lectures, Concerts 
and Talks. Call for a brochure 
and tickets. (541)4824331 


@ Oregon Cabaret Theatre 
continues its 1998 season with 
its presentation of The Taffetas 
through March 30 at 8pm. Per- 
formances are Thursday-Mon- 
day; also Sunday Brunch mati- 
nees at lpm. Meet Peggy, 
Donna, Cheryl and Kaye, a singing quartet of sis- 
ters from Muncie, Indiana. Reminiscent of '50’s 
groups, these girls serve up a treasury of popu- 
lar music from the innocent 1950's. Call for in- 
formation. (541)488-2902 


@ Craterian Performances presents a touring 
production of the Tony award winning smash 
How to Succeed in Business Without Really 
Trying on Tuesday, March 3 at 8pm at the Cra- 
terian Ginger Rogers Theater. Featuring songs 
by Frank Loesser, this comic-romantic fable fo- 
cuses on the meteoric rise of J. Pierpont Finch at 
the World Wide Wicket Co. Tickets are 
$35/$32/$29 and are available by calling the 
box office. (541)779-3000 


@ The Theatre Arts Department at Southern 
Oregon University presents Alaska Stories in the 
Center Square Theatre in the SOU Theatre Arts 
Building, March 5 through March 8 at 8pm. Mati- 
nee performances begin at 2pm. An original 
script by SOU Theatre Arts alumnus Nicholas 
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Oredson, the play is Oredson’s own story of a 
summer working in an Alaskan fish packing 
plant. Victoria King will direct. The play is one 
of the SOU Theatre Arts Second Season produc- 
tions. A special benefit matinee performance is 
scheduled for Sunday, March 8. The box office 
proceeds will be contributed to the new Center 
for the Visual Arts at SOU. Tickets are $6 and are 
available by phone. (541)552-6346 


@ One World, A Series of Performances from 
Around the Earth, presented by the SOU Program 
Board and Jefferson Public Radio, continues its 
season with Marcel] Marceau. The French mime and 
actor will perform on Thursday, March 12 at 8pm 
at the Craterian Theater in Medford. Reserved Seat: 
ing Only, tickets are $29/$26/$23/$19, and for 
SOU Students and Children (0-12)$15/$10, and 
are available at Cripple Creek Music, Ashland; SOU 
Raider Aid; and Craterian Theater Box Office. 
(541)552-6461 or (541)779-3000 


® Craterian Performances presents the Oakland 


aN 
Dodie Maguire’s “The Watchers” and other works are on display 
this month at the North Valley Art League gallery in Redding 


Ballet: The Secret Garden on Sunday, March 15 
at 7pm. The company tours with its adaptation 
of the classic novel by Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
in which a lonely girl left in the care of her 
brooding uncle finds the path to love and re- 
demption through the door of a long-locked gar- 
den. Set to the music of Sir Edward Elgar, the 
ballet evokes the haunting Yorkshire landscape 
and brings the Edwardian era to life. Tickets are 
$28/$25/$22 and are available by phone. 
(541)779-3000 


® Craterian Performances presents A Chorus 
Line on Tuesday, March 24 at 8pm at the Cra- 
terian Ginger Rogers Theater. One of the most 
lauded, beloved, and revolutionary of Broadway 
musicals comes to Medford in a revival directed 
by Baayork Lee of the original Broadway cast. 
Tickets are $37/$34/$31 and are available by 
calling the box office. (541)779-3000 


@ Actors’ Theatre continues its season with 


The Patterson House Gallery in Ashland 
presents “Magical Beasts and Beings,” 
paintings by Dotti Holland. 


Dave Marston’s The Essence of Lennon on 
March 1 (closing), Alison Grant’s production of 
The Secret Garden opening March 5, and 
William Luce’s The Belle of Amherst beginning 
March 26. Tickets are available at Paddington 
Station, Ashland, or Quality Paperbacks, Talent; 
or call the theatre. (541)535-5250 


Music 


® The Youth Symphony of Southern Oregon 
and the Preparatory Orchestra continue their 
Winter Concert Series with a final performance 
on Sunday, March 1 at 3pm in Ashland at the 
SOU Music Recital Hall. There is no admission 
charge and everyone is welcome. (541)482-3078 


@ The Ashland Community Food Store spon- 
sors singer/songwriter Alice Di Micele in con- 
cert to celebrate the release of her sixth record- 
ing, Demons & Angels. A dynamic performer 
with wide vocal range, Di Micele’s songs are uni- 
versal anthems of love, healing, humour, and sur- 
vival. Alice appeared at the Britt Festival in 1995 
when she opened for Janis Ian and Holly Near 
and again in 1996 with Helen Reddy. Saturday 
March 7th, 8pm at the Unitarian Center in Ash- 
land. Advance tickets $8 at Witch Hazel and 
Broom and Cripple Creek Music in Ashland or 
$10 at the door. (541)488-1047 


® Chamber Music Concerts presents the Sev- 
enth Annual Georges C. St Laurent, Jr. Steinway 
Celebrity Recital with Menahem Pressler, Piano, 
on Saturday, March 7 at 8pm in the SOU Music 
Recital Hall. Featured works include Haydn’s 
Sonata No. 62 in E-Flat Major, Hob. XVI:52; 
Schumann's Faschingsschwank aus Wien, Op. 
26; Debussy’s Estampes; and Chopin’s Twenty- 
Four Preludes, Op. 28. (541)552-6154 


® The Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater pre- 
sents A St. Patrick’s Day Celebration on Tues- 
day, March 17 at 8pm. Featured will be the in- 
ternationally acclaimed group Men of Worth, 
along with local musicians Molly McKissick and 
Pat O’Scannell and fiddle player John Taylor 
from San Francisco. Men of Worth is comprised 
of Irishman James Keigher and Scotsman Don- 
nie MacDonald. (541)779-3000 


@ A Concert of Chamber Music will be pre- 
sented Friday, March 20 at 8pm at St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church, 5th and Oakdale in Medford. 
The program includes a Shostakovich quartet, 
a Mozart quintet, and a concerto by M. Haydn 
for organ and solo viola. Performers are mem- 
bers of the Rogue Valley Symphony Chamber 
Players (Robert Dubow and Nancie Linn Shaw, 
violins; Grace Byrd, viola; Lisa Truelove, cello) 
and Larry Stubson, viola, and Margaret R. 
Evans, organ. Soloists in the Haydn concerto 
will be Grace Byrd and Margaret R. Evans. The 
concert and a reception are free and open to the 
public. (541)773-3111 


® Rounder recording artist John McCutcheon 
performs at the Unitarian Fellowship, 4th and C 
Sts., Ashland, on Thursday, March 26 at 7pm. 
Known for his hammered dulcimer playing, his 
award-winning children and family recordings 
and his humorous topical songs, McCutcheon 
(sponsored by Ashland Folk Music Club) will per- 
form two sets of music, with the first set being 
especially for families. Tickets are $5/$12/$15 
and are available at Cripple Creek Music, Ash- 
land, or by phone. (541)482-4154 


® Craterian Performances presents John 
Handy with Class on Sunday, March 29 at 7pm 
at the Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater. Master 
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saxophonist John Handy, whose quintet took the 
jazz world by storm in the ‘60s, scores again 
with a group featuring three women musicians. 
Selections include swing, pop, jazz, and classi- 
cal music. Tickets are $19/$16/$13 and are 
available by phone. (541)779-3000 


@ The Rogue Valley Chorale will present Sacred 
Service by Ernest Bloch as the second concert 
of their 97-98 season. Philip Frohnmayer, noted 
concert baritone and former resident of the val- 
ley, returns to sing the wonderful role of the 
Cantor. This dramatic, uplifting work will be 
complemented with shorter works from the Jew- 
ish tradition and music from the Holocaust. The 
performance is Sunday, March 1 at 3pm, at the 
Craterian Ginger Rogers Theatre. Tickets are 
$14/$12/$10 and are available at the Craterian 
Box Office. (541)779-3000 


Exhibits 


® The Schneider Museum presents The Oregon 
Biennial. This exhibition is curated every two 
years and reflects what is happening in the Ore- 
gon art scene. The current body of work elicits 
an interest in time, systems of nature, and cul- 
ture. It has an abiding focus on the traditional 
concerns of the landscape, representational, and 
abstract painting. Also during the month of 
March: Current European Photography, a col- 
lection sent from the Galerie Vrais Reves in 
Lyon, France, as a part of a photography exhibit 
exchange. The February Schneider photography 
show, Fabrications: Identities in Contemporary 
Photography, will travel to France in exchange 
for this selection. Call for museum hours and 
more information. (541)552-6245 


@ The Patterson House Gallery announces its 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 


Erin Meredith Eichberg, Camille Diamond, Dana P. Dimon, and Keite Davis perform this month 
in the Oregon Cabaret Theatre's production of The Taffetas. Photo: Christopher Briscoe. 
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Terry Gross 


provides a lively 

look at entertain- 

ment and the arts, 

combined with 

in-depth personality vatemvlews 
to make you feel like you’re in 
the middle of the arts scene. 


Weekdays at 3pm & 6pm on 
News & Information 


STATE FARM 
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Saturday 7pm 
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on 
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Maria Kelly 


RECORDINGS 


Slant Six Mind 


s™ 

“q ‘rit’ is a word that comes to mind 
when I reflect on the music of Greg 
Brown, and specifically on his latest 
release Slant Six Mind—“transcendent” is 
another. Brown is an astute observer of the 
human condition, often shining some light 
on the most despairing darkness. He is a 
gifted lyricist elevating the painful to the 
poetic, offering hope, and 
often a humorous anec- 
dote for the most trying of 
times. However, it’s the 
musical groove as opposed 
to the lyrical content that, 
according to Brown, sews 
his songs together on any 
given release—once he hits 
that, it all flows from there. 

Slant Six Mind contin- 
ues what Further In (his 
last release on Red House 
Records) began. This time, Brown adds 
even more blues grooves, funky rhythms 
and hillbilly romp, as well as some darker 
mood-brooding blues as evident in “Dark 
Dusty Woods.” It depicts Brown’s vision of 
Robert Johnson composing his classic “Hell 
Hound On My Trail.” In the low growl of 
Brown’s voice, one can almost hear the hell 
hound on Johnson’s trail, and for that mat- 
ter, Brown’s, too. 

This is indeed Brown’s most bluesy re- 
lease to date. Musically, it evokes the hill- 
billy, blues and country roots of his child- 
hood. Raised by a Pentecostal preacher 
(who now practices the Bahai faith!) in 
Southeastern Iowa where music was a way 
of life, one can hear in Slant Six Mind this 
creative mixture of musical influences, from 
gospel and hymns to country, blues, hill- 
billy, and early rock and roll. In addition to 
blending musical styles, he also blends the 
personal with the political, often imbuing 
caustic commentary with bittersweet life ex- 
perience. Slant Six Mind, his most somber 
release so far, begins on a dark and de- 
spairing note in “Whatever It Was.” In this 
opening track, he lays bare the darkening of 


BROWN IS AN ASTUTE 
OBSERVER OF THE HUMAN 
CONDITION, OFTEN SHINING 
SOME LIGHT ON THE MOST 
DESPAIRING DARKNESS. 


our culture by the industrialization of soci- 
ety and laments encroaching development 
on the sacred wilderness that once sur- 
rounded us. He simultaneously muses on an 
evasive love and mourns the loss of our re- 
deeming relationship to Nature—life simply 
loses meaning without the restorative spirit 
of Nature. “In the chemical fields by 

ammonia light, I would 


$5 > offer my prayer to the 


Corn Goddess tonight, 
but they chopped off her 
head and stuck her body 
out on the lawn...Can’t go 
to the country-the coun- 
try isn’t there, it got 
chopped up and mort- 
gaged and vanished in 
thin air...I was looking 
for what I loved, whatever 
it was, it’s gone.” 

This bitter satire on the heartbreaking 
loss of creative connection in life that sus- 
tains and nurtures to a culture that is cal- 
lous and devoid of spirit or meaning or 
beauty, sets the tone for the rest of the 
album. Brown continues this theme in the 
“Loneliness House”—“there ts trouble in 
the city, everybody screaming, once ina 
while I look out and it seems like you’re 
just better off dreaming...”. And dream he 
does in “Speaking In Tongues.” This song 
reflects on his younger years spent in Pen- 
tecostal prayer services and on the redemp- 
tion and the healing gained from communal 
prayer. It is a mournful and moving song of 
hope “that this nation like that congrega- 
tion will give it up and pray for our soul 
which is in misery...and seek the healing 
for ourselves, this earth and our young.” 

Slant Six Mind begins with a churning 
rhythmic blues groove in the ominous 
opening track “Whatever It Was,” a song 
that according to Brown began as a chant. 
A dance groove is almost audible on the low 
down funky blues tune “Loneliness House” 
and Brown evokes the mellow swing of jazz 
legend Mose Allison in “Mose Allison 


Played Here.” The more familiar folk sound 
can be heard on “Spring & All” and “Vivid” 
is a beautiful ballad written for Ani 
DiFranco in response to a song she wrote 
for him (“The Bouquet”) and sang on her 
release Not A Pretty Girl. 

The musical romp continues on with my 
personal favorite, “Billy From The Hills’—a 
song written for and about his father. He 
again builds social commentary around per- 
sonal experience, “No one now knows too 
much about these woods...You can strip 
the trees, foul the streams, try to hide in a 
progressive dream, ease into the comfort 
that kills. Before I do that, I'll grab my 
pack and disappear with Billy from the 
hills.” The pace is feverish, portraying some- 
one who is intense and deeply familiar with 
the wilds, but who also maintains a 
strength amidst the chaos of the changing 
world. And chaos is indeed hell-bent in the 
cut loose hillbilly blues romp “Wild Like A 
Sonny Boy.” One can really feel all facets 
of Brown’s past coming to haunt his present 
in that song. Also, Brown does not relin- 
quish his seductive style in the spacious, 
percussive pieces “Enough,” “Hurt So 
Nice,” and “Down At The Mill.” 

Greg Brown wasn’t even planning on 
writing songs for a new album last winter, 
but fortunately for us, the muse grabbed 
hold of him and shook out these songs that 
penetrate to the bone. There is an urgency 
and a warning to awaken to the slow death 
of small towns and healing communities by 
the alienation of an industrial, mind-numb- 
ing modern society. Brown usually feels nat- 
ural as a teller of stories of life’s woes and 
small joys, but here he feels a bit uneasy. 
We hope that he doesn’t disappear into the 
hills for too long. Slant Six Mind brings his 
development as a songwriter to a new and 
exciting level. Supported by an incredible 
personnel including the phenomenal Kelly 
Joe Phelps and his long-time friend and mu- 
sical companion Bo Ramsey, this may prove 
to be one Brown’s best yet—darkening sky 
and all. UM 


Maria Kelly hosts Open Air on the Rhythm 
& News Service, Monday through Friday 
from 9am to noon. 
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first fine art show of the 1988 season 
with an exhibition of richly colored and 
layered, narrative paintings on hand- 
made paper by artist Dotti Holland. En- 
titled Magical Beasts and Beings, the 
show continues through March 28. 
Gallery hours are Tuesday through Sat- 
urday from 12 to 5pm by appointment 
only. Located at 639 N. Main St, Ash- 
land. (541)482-9171 or (888)482-9171 


@ In celebration of National Women’s 
History Month, Hanson Howard 
Gallery offers an invitational show 
Spirit Dance, featuring the work of ten 
gallery artists. The First Friday recep- 
tion will be held from 5-7pm on March 
6. Gallery hours are Tuesday through 
Saturday from 10:30am until 5:30pm and is lo- 
cated at 82 N. Main St, Ashland. (541)488-2562 


Other Events 


@ Harvest Built Homes will hold a benefit chili 
feed, silent auction and dance on Saturday, March 
14 at Town Hall, 300 N. Pioneer, Ashland. Din- 
ner will be served at 6:30pm with dancing to the 
music of Continental Drift beginning at 8pm. Pro- 
ceeds will benefit Harvest Built Homes’ pilot pro- 
ject, the building of a straw bale classroom for the 
Wilderness Charter School located on the cam- 
pus of Ashland High School. Tickets for the dance 
only are $5. Chile dinner costs an additional $5. 
(541)482-4154 


KLAMATH FALLS 


Theater 


® The Boarding House Inn Dinner Theatre pre- 
sents Art for Food on March 7 at 6pm. The show 
features classical piano by Brent Hakenson. 
(541)883-8584 


@ Linkville Playhouse will present Charley's 
Aunt on March 27 and 28 at 8pm. (541)884-6782 


@ Ross Ragland Theater presents George Gersh- 
win’s Porgy and Bess on Tuesday, March 31 at 
7:30pm. A Broadway Touring Production pre- 
sentation, the grandeur of musical theater is cap- 
tured in this timeless story. Tickets are 
$30/$28/$15. (541)884-LIVE 


Music 


@ Ross Ragland Theater presents Duffy Bishop 
in concert on Saturday, March 14 at 7:30pm. 
Duffy’s musical selections include ballads, R&B, 
country and jazz. Tickets are $12/$10. 
(541)884-LIVE 


One World Series presents Marcel Marceau at the 
Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater in Medford March 12. 


UMPQUA VALLEY 


Theater 


® Centerstage at Umpqua Community College 
continues its presentation of Lost in Yonkers, a 
comedy drama by Neil Simon, on March 6, 7, 13 
and 14 at 8pm, and on March 8 and 15 at 2pm. 
The Pulitzer Prize-winning play, set in 1942, 
tells the story of an old woman, her daughter 
and an extended family of emotionally crippled 
people, as they struggle for understanding. 
(541)440-4691 


@ Umpqua Actors Community Theatre presents 
James Thurber’'s Thurber Carnival on March 27, 
28, and April 3, 4, 5, 10, 11, 12, 17, and 18. 
American humorist James Thurber became fa- 
mous for his hilarious stories about life in a 
small town, with such favorites as The Secret 
Life of Walter Mitty, The Night the Bed Fell and 
Gentlemen Shoppers. Performances are held in 
the Betty Long Unruh Theatre. Tickets are $7 
and can be purchased at Umpqua Valley Arts 
Center, Ricketts Music Store, and the Empo- 
rium. (541)673-2125 


OREGON COAST 


Theater 


@ Little Theatre on the Bay in its 50th season 
continues its presentation of Joseph and the 
Amazing Technicolor Dreamcoat by Andrew 
Lloyd Weber, March 1, 5, 6, and 7. The play is 
the musical journey of Joseph and his brothers, 
as they explain the dreamcoat, the Pharoah, 
famine and Genesis 29, and is directed by 
Paula Beers with Christian Rosman as Musical 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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Environmental news 
with the depth, 
balance and clarity 
you expect from 
National Public 
Radio. 


“The best of the eco-radio 
programs.” 


— New Age Journal 


Saturdays 
at 10:00am 
Rhythm & 
News Service 


Mixing wisecracks with muffler 
problems and word puzzles 
with wheel alignment, 
Tom & Ray Magliozzi take the fear 
out of car repair. 


Saturdays at 11am on the 
Rhythm & News Service 


Sundays at 3pm on the 
Classics & News Service 


rao NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 
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Fred Flaxman 


COMPACT DISCOVERIES 


ESS.A.Y Recordings 


occasionally come across a CD or two I 

can enthusiastically recommend to my 
readers. Once in a while I come across an 
entire label. An example of this is a small, 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., company called ESS.AY 
Recordings. 

This is a “boutique” label which special- 
izes in music for violin and piano. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that ESS.AY 
specializes in certain artists: Mela Tenen- 
baum, whether she plays violin or viola; and 
Richard Kapp, whether he plays piano or 
fortepiano, conducts, or writes the program 
notes. One or both of these musicians grace 
many of the more than 50 CDs which have 
been issued so far. These include: 


Tr 
|° my search for “compact discoveries,” I 


“ The Paganinis at Home: An Evening of 
Casual Virtuosity, with Mela and Alex 
Tanenbaum playing violins, Dorothy Lawson 
on cello, and Paul Bernard, guitar. The all- 
Paganini chamber music program includes 
the “Serenata for Two Violins & Guitar,” 
“Sonata No. 1,” and two “Terzettos” 
(Terzetti?) — an hour of well-played, rare 
repertoire by a man who is still better 
known for his legendary fiddling than for his 
composing. You have to be younger than I 
am to appreciate the program notes, how- 
ever, which are in legal finepoint typeface. 


“* Songs without Words, with Mela Tanen- 
baum, violin, and Richard Kapp, piano, in- 
cludes 24 short pieces out of which only 
one by Mendelssohn reflects the album's 
title. This delightful collection of bonbons 
includes pieces by Kreisler, Elgar, Chopin, 
Wagner, Tchaikovsky, Brahms, Dvorak, et. 
al. But you will also find Gautier’s “Le Se- 
cret,” best known, perhaps, to my genera- 
tion of beginning piano students, and “No- 
body Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen.” 


«+ Mela/Viola, with Tanenbaum on the 
viola, this time, and Kapp at the piano. This 
CD is likely to put a damper on al! those 
viola jokes: 


Q. How do you keep your violin from 
being stolen? 

A. Keep it in a viola case. 

Q. What is perfect pitch on a viola? 

A. Getting it into the waste basket with- 
out hitting the sides. 

Q. What’s the difference between the 
first and last desk of a viola section? 

A. Half a measure. 

Mela Tenenbaum makes the viola sound 
so good, I start to think that the higher- 
pitched violin should be the victim of this 
humor instead. The repertoire on this CD 
includes the romantic “Meditation” from 
“Thais” by Massenet, the aria from “Bachi- 
anas Brasileiras No. 5” by Villa Lobos, and 
16 other such terrific tunes. 


« Musical Evenings with the Captain, Vol- 
umes One and Two, music from the 
Aubrey-Maturin novels of Patrick O’Brian. 
These CDs include chamber music by 
Mozart, Bach, Locatelli, Handel, Boc- 
cherini, Leclair and Haydn performed by 
Mela Tennenbaum, Richard Kapp, Dorothy 
Lawson and others, with program notes by 
O'Brian. The idea is to create the feeling of 
a performance of the music which might be 
played in the captain’s cabin on a good 
night at sea. 

Kapp turns out, as well, to be the presi- 
dent and sole employee of ESS.AY 
Recordings. So he was a natural choice 
to interview when I wanted to find out 
more about this small but musically impres- 
sive label. You can find the complete 
interview on the World Wide Web at 
http://www. jeffnet.org/fflaxman. Here’s a 
little taste: 

Q: How, when, where and why did 
ESS.AY Recordings start? 

A: About ten years ago I was in Florida 
for concerts with Philharmonia Virtuosi 
(PV). At the time, we had been doing per- 
formances of Vivaldi’s “The Four Seasons” 
that were received with real enthusiasm. 
One day, in Clearwater prior to our perfor- 
mance, I went to the auditorium office, bor- 


rowed a computer and produced an order 
form. At the concert, I told people we were 
doing what Greyhound and others had 
done 50 years earlier — when the bus was 
full, it would leave the station! I said that 
when we had taken 350 orders, we would 
record “The Four Seasons” and only bill 
peoples’ credit cards when we were about to 
send the recording. In the next two days we 
took 350 orders. We went back to New 
York, recorded, and ESS.AY was born. 

Q: What is your label’s mission? 

A: ESS.AY’s mission is to create record- 
ings you listen to more than once. I had 
made more than 40 recordings for Vox, 
CBS, and others which sold a total of some- 
thing like a million and a half copies. The 
problem was that those folks couldn’t un- 
derstand that good taste and commercial 
success were not necessarily antithetical. 
In order for the two to co-exist, one must re- 
linquish just a bit of greed. ESS.AY was, for 
me, a chance to say “this is what I can do 
and this is what I believe in.” 

Q: How is ESS.AY doing artistically? 

A: I think better and better. I would not 
do now the things we did eight years ago, 
although I am still not about to disparage 
them. The problem is that I find it increas- 
ingly difficult to attach myself to projects 
since I find most of what I hear inadequate. 
If there were contemporary repertoire that 
really spoke to me, I would fight to do it. 
But I haven’t found it and I begin to think 
that my age is shutting down my taste. 

What I have — and what is unique and 
will leave a legacy for the next hundred years 
— is Mela Tenenbaum. This woman’s artistry 
is so far above anything I have encountered 
in sixty years, and our musical and personal 
relationships are so edifying (our two fami- 
lies are closer than I thought two families 
could be in one lifetime!), that this becomes 
a major thrust, perhaps too major a thrust, 
of what we undertake. We just did the 
Sibelius “Humoresques” and I have never in 
my lifetime heard playing and music-making 
that could compare to this! UM 


Fred Flaxman is the editor and publisher 
of “The Timeless Tales of Reginald Bret- 
nor,” a collection of 15 classic short stories 
by the late, internationally-published Rogue 
Valley author. 
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Director. For tickets and more information call 
the Box Office. (541)269-2720 or (800)676-7563 


Music 


@ Oregon Coast Music Association presents two 
events: Oregon Symphony Orchestra on March 6 
at 8pm at Marshfield Auditorium, 10th & Inger- 
soll, Coos Bay; and Bach Birthday Party and 
Auction on March 21 at 6pm at North Bend 
Community Center, 2222 Broadway, No. Bend. 
(541)269-2720 or (800)676-7563 


® Friends of Music continues its Redwood The- 
atre Concert Series as it presents The Oregon 
Chamber Ensemble on Sunday, March 29 at 
3pm. The unique trio includes French horn, 
piano and violin. The members are associated 
with the Oregon Symphony. John Cox is the 
Principal Horn of the symphony and a frequent 
soloist throughout the NW. Pianist Katherine 
George is the symphony’s Principal Keyboard 
and has appeared extensively as soloist and with 
chamber groups. She is a member of the piano 
faculty at Lewis and Clark College. Violinist 
Janet George has served as auxiliary keyboardist 
with the Oregon Symphony. She holds degrees 
from the University of Arizona in Violin Perfor- 
mance and communication. (541)469-0477 or 
(541)469-6566 


Exhibits 


@ Coos Art Museum presents paintings, prints 
and photographs by Northwest artists through 
March. Located at 235 Anderson in Coos Bay. 
(541)267-3901 


Other Events 


@ The 11th Annual Southcoast Dixieland Clam- 
bake Jazz Festival will be held on March 13, 14, 
and 15 in the Coos Bay/North Bend area. Four- 
teen bands will entertain at four sites including 
such headliners as Queen City Jazz Band with 
Wende Harston of Denver CO., Golden Gate 
Rhythm Machine from San Francisco, Uptown 
Lowdown of Bellevue WA., Black Swan Classic 
Jazz, Portland, Monarch Jazz Band of Tacoma, 
and Three Rivers from Richland WA. Local 
bands are Jazz Beaux, It’s About Time big band, 
Franklin Turner Jazz Quintet, host band Coos 
Bay Clambake, along with bands from North 
Bend and Marshfield High Schools and the 
Oregon Coast Lab Band. Special events 
include the coronation of a king and queen, and 
the free Sunday Gospel Service jazz style. Tick- 
ets available at the box office in Coos Bay. 
(541)756-1582 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Theater 


® Ascent! Performing Arts in Siskiyou County 
presents the Oakland Ballet, performing Secret 
Garden on March 14 at 8pm in the College of 
the Siskiyous Theater. The ballet version of 
this venerable children’s classic includes music 
by Sir Edward Elgar. Tickets are $16/$11. 
(916)938-4461 


Music 


® Ascent! Performing Arts in Siskiyou County 
presents the Beethoven Trio Vienna 1998 Amer- 
ican Tour on March 6 at 8pm at the Yreka Com- 
munity Theater. Tickets to see Austria’s 
renowned piano and string ensemble are 
$16/$11 and may be purchased by phone. 
(916)938-4461 


Exhibits 


® North Valley Art League presents Shards of 
the Past, a collection of recent paintings featur- 
ing the works of artist Dodie Maguire; and mem- 
bers showing Points of Interest in N. California 
and S. Oregon. The exhibit runs from March 3 
through 28 with a reception for artist and mem- 
bers on Sunday, March 8 from 1-3pm. The public 
is invited. Regular gallery hours are Tuesday 
through Saturday from 11am until 4pm, and is 
located at 1126 Parkview Avenue in Redding. 
(530)223-1023 


@ Shasta College Art Gallery presents Clare- 
mont Graduate University, Paintings and Works 
on Paper with selected works of the Faculty and 
Alumni from the Claremont Graduate University 
from March 5 through April 22. Gallery hours 
are Monday to Friday 8am until 4pm and Mon- 
day to Thursday from 7pm to 9pm, and is located 
at Shasta College Art Department, 11555 Old 
Oregon Trail in Redding. (916)225-4761 


Other Events 


® Turtle Bay Museums and Arboretum present 
Gold Rush Jubilee on March 21 at the Redding 
Convention Center. A champagne reception will 
be held at 5:30pm. (916)243-8850 ext108 
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Join Herman Edel 
for an hour and a half 
of pure joy celebrating 
the 50th Anniversary of the 
TONY Awards. 


Saturdays at 5:30pm on JPR’s 


CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE 


Join host 
Peter Gaulke 


Sundays at 3pm on 
JPR’s Rhythm & News Service 
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BOOKS 


Alison Baker 


The Person Who 
Didn’t Like Nonfiction 


A True Story 


t the recent meeting of a book discus- 

sion group, a lively conversation was 
-L Asparked when a person said she didn’t 
like Nonfiction. She said it was boring. “Bi- 
ographies, histories,” she said, and she 
pointed her forefinger at the center of her 
extended tongue. “Who needs ’em?” 

“But Truman!” a history buff protested. 
“Civil War letters!” 

“Or memoirs,” someone added loudly. 
“Refuge\” 

“True crime,” someone called in a 
rather shrill voice. 

“What about,” an indignant person 
shouted above the din, “what about es- 
says?” 

And from around the room came cries 
of, “Poetry! Self-help! Feminist theory!” 

The Person Who Didn’t Like Nonfiction 
slid lower in her butterfly chair. 

“And what about those novelizations of 
real life?” someone went on. “In Cold 
Blood. Executioner’s Song. When you can’t 
tell where truth stops and fiction begins.” 

“Whoa,” whinnied someone who was 
probably an author. “Who says fiction is the 
opposite of truth?” 

“Fiction is 
snapped. 

“Flannery O'Connor said, ‘When telling 
the truth, never let the facts get in the 
way,” someone said. 

“That was Mark Twain,” someone else 
said. 

“It was Carl Sagan,” said yet another. 

“That doesn’t mean lying,” someone 
said hotly. 

“Here’s what Ursula K. LeGuin says,” 
said the person who always had an appro- 
priate quotation, and everyone else stopped 
talking. “ ‘Fiction writers [tell the truth] in 
a peculiar and devious way, which consists 
in inventing persons, places and events 
which never did and never will exist or 


invented,” someone 


occur, and telling about these fictions in de- 
tail and at length and with a great deal of 
emotion, and then when they are done writ- 
ing down this pack of lies, they say, There! 
That’s the truth!’” 

After a respectful interval someone 
said, “But even nonfiction writers select the 
facts they want to include. If they leave 
something out, does that mean they’re 
lying?” 

“All Jmeant,” the Person Who Didn’t 
Like Nonfiction said in a small voice, “was 
that I like things that delve into people’s 
minds.” 

“Fictional characters,” snorted the per- 
son who always suggested the group read 
spiritually enhancing books, and she mut- 
tered something about “living in a fantasy 
world.” 

“I like true stories,” someone said. “I 
don’t care if they’re fiction or nonfiction.” 

“What’s true to me may not be true to 
you,” someone said. “Like Pirandello.” 

“Or Rashomon.” 

“Or that book about birth order,” some- 
one said. “The oldest sister and the 
youngest sister may experience the same 
event in totally different ways.” 

“So what is truth?” someone asked. 

Silence enveloped the room, until some- 
one finally said in a hushed tone, “‘Beauty 
is truth, truth beauty.’” 

“That’s all I need to know,” said a 
wisenheimer. 

“There is no such thing as truth,” some- 
one announced. 

“There is an infinite number of truths,” 
someone else said. 

“Tf it’s well written, who cares?” said the 
person who was probably an author. 

“What about The Education of Little 
Tree?” someone said. 

“Or Conversations With God?” 

“Or Cat's Cradle?” 


“All of them true,” someone said at the 
Same instant that someone else said, “All 
of them fiction.” 

“You see?” the probable author said 
with an air of triumph, or self-satisfaction, 
or perhaps malice. 

“Compare Italo Calvino with Hannah 
Arendt,” someone said. “Or Barbara Tuch- 
man and Erich Maria Remarque. Novels tell 
more about the human soul than history 
does.” 

“That’s it exactly,” said the person who 
was pouring more wine for everyone. “The 
soul is an imaginative construct, so fiction 
is the best tool for exploring it.” 

“Everything is an imaginative con- 
struct,” said a cynic. “History. Time. Civi- 
lization.” 

“And its discontents,” snickered the 
wisenheimer. 

“Life. Death. Infinity,” interjected a 
physician, who until that instant had said 
nothing of note, and who would not speak 
again for the rest of the evening. 

“Wow,” said the P.W.D.L.N. “I haven’t 
been in a discussion like this since college.” 

“That’s not true,” the spiritually-en- 
hanced person said. “We had one just like 
it last month.” 

“It wasn’t just like it,” someone said. “It 
was about believable dialogue.” 

“What should we read next time?” 
asked the person in whose home this was 
taking place, glancing casually at her watch. 

“I don’t care,” said the author, reach- 
ing quickly for the wine bottle, which she 
had just noticed was almost empty. 

“Alias Grace,” said one. 

“The Liars Club,” said another. 

“The Joy of Writing Sex,” someone sug- 
gested. 

“All of them true,” someone said. 

“And all of them in paperback,” said the 
spiritual person. 

They downed their dregs and agreed 
unanimously on the book for the next mon- 
th’s discussion; but afterwards, as the host- 
ess lay half-asleep in her bed, and the cynic, 
the wisenheimer, the author, and the others 
drove through the dark valleys that lay be- 
tween the rude, scrambled mountains of 
that land, the sky quite literally shimmered 
with its stars, and suddenly no one was sure 
what decision they had all reached. IM} 


POETRY 


The Change 


BY DENISE LEVERTOV 


Copyright 1996 by Denise Levertov. Reprinted by permission of 
New Directions Publishing Corporation 


For years the dead 

were the terrible weight of their absence, 

the weight of what one had not put in their hands. 
Rarely a visitation—dream or vision— 

lifted that load for a moment, like someone 
standing behind one and briefly taking 

the heft of a frameless pack. 

But the straps remained, and the ache— 
though you can learn not to feel it 

except when malicious memory 

pulls downward with sudden force. 

Slowly there comes a sense 

that for some time the burden 

has been what you need anyway. 

How flimsy to be without it, ungrounded, blown 
hither and thither, colliding with stern solids. 
And then they begin to return, the dead: 

but not as visions. They’re not 

separate now, not to be seen, no, 

it’s they who see: they displace, 

for seconds, for minutes, maybe longer, 

the mourner’s gaze with their own. Just now, 
that shift of light, arpeggio 

on ocean’s harp— 

not the accustomed bearer 

of heavy absence saw it, it was perceived 

by the long-dead, long absent, looking 

out from within one’s wideopen eyes. 


“The Change” by Denise Levertovu is from her most recent book of poems, Sands of the Well 
(New Directions, 1996). She has published more than 20 books of poems since 1946. Several 
generations of Americans have honored Denise Levertov for her voice on political and social 
events and issues, such as the trial of Nazi war criminal Adolf Eichmann and the Vietnam War. 
She visited Ashland in March 1986 to read her poetry and appear on a panel at SOSC dis- 
cussing the poet’s important role in politics. Levertov won several major awards including 
the Robert Frost Medal, the Lenore Marshall Prize, the Shelley Memorial Award, and the Lan- 
nan Award. Denise Levertov died in Seattle in December, 1997, at the age of 74. 


Writers may submit original poetry for publication in the Jefferson Monthly. 
Send 3-6 poems, a brief bio, 
and a SASE to: 
Patty and Vince Wixon, Jefferson Monthly poetry editors, 126 Church Street, Ashland, 
OR 97520. Please allow two to four weeks for reply. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY! Custom 
built 2-story home with a great floor 
plan! Large, covered patio and easy-care 
landscaping, and an oversized, covered 
patio for entertaining. Three bedrooms, 
2 1/2 baths, vaulted family room and 
fresh exterior paint. Tons of amenities. 
$179,500. Carlene Hester, Ashland 
Homes Real Estate 541-482-0044 
(#971944). 


DEEP LOT, irrigation and quiet neigh- 
borhood. Nice 2 bedroom home with 


Classified Ad Order 


Category: O Property/Real Estate 


PLEASE 
CHECK 


(for rent, for sale) 
O Goods (for rent, 

for sale, wanted) 
OD Services 


i Jefferson Monthly | 


j Copy (not to exceed 35 words - phone number 
' counts as 1- please print clearly or type.) | 


YOUR NAME'BUSINESS 


+ ADDRESS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
DAYTIME PHONE | 
Payment enclosed:$14 j 
Number of issues: H 
i Total: 
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oak floors, newer furnace and double 
garage. $145,900. Stephanie Pollard, 
Ashland Homes Real Estate 541-482- 
0044 (#974292). 


SSERVICES | 


SOUND AND FURY installs stereo, 
home theater, and intercom systems. 
New construction, consultation and 
sales. In-wall speakers from JBL and 
SpeakerCraft. Harman/Kardon compo- 
nents, Sony 18" satellite dishes. Wire 
and controls. Chris Wood, 541-482- 
2095. 


A Jefferson Monthly classified ad 
can help you rent a home, sella 
car, or tell people about a 
service you provide. 


Each month approximately 
7,000 people receive the 
Jefferson Monthly in 11 counties 
of Southern Oregon and 
Northern California. 


All ads may contain 35 words or less and cost 
$14 per issue. 


All classified ad orders must be received by 
Jefferson Public Radio no later than the 5th 
of the month preceding the issue in which 
you would like the ad to appear. For exam- 
ple, the deadline for the April issue is March 
5th. Ads can be canceled according to the 
same deadline, but no ads will be refunded. 
Ads must be pre-paid and sent with the 
coupon below - sorry, no classified ads can 
be placed via telephone. Jefferson Public 
Radio reserves the right to approve all classi- 
fied ad copy submitted for publication - per- 
sonal ads not accepted. 


If you would like to place a classified ad, 
please fill out the classified ad order and mail 
it with your check or money order to: The Jef- 
ferson Monthly Classified Ads, 1250 Siskiyou 
Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520. Checks should be 
made payable to the JPR Listeners Guild. 


YARD & GARDEN WORK my specialty. 
Will do house-sitting (references), ani- 
mal caretaking, or obnoxious property 
projects that you’ve been procrastinat- 
ing on. My wage is intended to meet 
your Satisfaction. Will travel. Al Karger, 
541-597-2205. 


SCOTLAND BOUND — unique, ex- 
pertly-guided, enlightening tours. Inter- 
ested in Scottish/ Celtic/Gaelic culture, 
history and breathtaking scenery? Two 
small tours, limited space: Highlands, 
Hebrides & Isle of Skye; Edinburgh to 
the Orkney Islands. Brochure 541-552- 
1887 (scot.bound@mailexcite.com) 


MOUNT SHASTA VACATION RENTAL. 
Completely furnished. Sleeps up to 10. 
Three bedrooms, 2 baths. Attached 
garage, laundry facilities. Very clean. 
View of Mt. Shasta. (530)841-0711. 


Wanting something new for your hair? 
SHELLY FOREST DESIGNER artfully 
creates individual hairstyles skillfully 
combining head shape, hair texture, 
and lifestyle. Nestled in a natural North 
Ashland hills setting. Call 541-482-8564 
for an appointment. 


Did you know? 


> 80% of public radio’s listeners hold 


a more positive image of businesses 
that support public radio. 


Half of public radio’s listeners hold 


professional, technical, managerial, 
or administrative jobs. 


Jefferson Public 
Radio and the 
SOU Program 


Board present 


Marcel 
Marceau 


: La Tania 


Saturday, 
April 11, 8 pm 
Craterian Theater Medford 


Thursday, March 12, 8 pm 
Craterian Theater, Medford 


L - Tarika 


Friday, April 24, 8 pm 


A ~ SOU Music Recital Hall, Ashland 
"4 
oo 13 Vv 
- 4 & 
») : 
PG, pe s Ny ws . 
ee : ° n person: 
To order tickets: Cripple Creek Music, Ashland; 
By mail: SOU Raider Aid; and Craterian Theater 
SOU Program Board, Tickets Box Office (Craterian Events ONLY). 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 e. 54).557-6440 
Phone: ; 2 
541-552-6461 or For More Information Call: 


OnLine: wwwijeffnet.org/performance —_§4|-779-3000 (Craterian Events Only) ry 541-552-6461 


This 1S 
not normal. 


It has changed in every way. The new Accord is bigger, more powerful, and more refined than ever 
before. It’s more than a new generation. It’s an Accord like no other. 

You'll feel the difference in the engine’s performance. You'll notice that you and your passengers 
have considerably more room. You'll appreciate the thoughtfulness of all the interior 
features. And how well they take care of you. 

Come in and see the new Accord. It goes beyond what you'd ever expect. Yet coming from Honda, 

there’s really nothing unusual about it. 


The new Accord Sedan 


HONDA 


SLITHIA 


HONDA SUPER STORE 
700 N. Central 770-3760 


JEFFERSON 
PUBLIC RADIO 


Southern Oregon University 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd. 
Ashland, Oregon 
97520-5025 


